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LOOKING BACK... 



As I look back on my term of office as President of the 
National Association of the Deaf,one of the things that I am 
most proud of is also one of the most recent—the ''think tank" 
team meeting between representatives of the NAD and the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. This meeting opened 
many new areas of discussion, and the exchange of new and 
exciting ideas is sure to strengthen the relationship between 
our two organizations in the years to come. I hope that similar 
meetings can take place with other organizations, and that they 
will produce the same stimulating results. 

Some areas that I had hoped to focus on were hampered 
when the Reagan Administration cut funds in crucial areas. 
Funding for women's issues and mental health was not as 
available as it had been in past years. In the area of our Political 
Action Network (PAN), action has begun under the leadership 
of Dr. Ed Corbett. 

As President, I was honored by invitations from many State 
Associations to attend State conventions and to speak at ac¬ 
tivities and functions. They provided me with an excellent op¬ 


portunity to hear the views and feelings of our members, and 
this was valuable to me in formulating plans and activities 
throughout these two years. It was also very exciting for me to 
go to Germany to represent the NAD at the World Games for 
the Deaf. Not only did I meet with many grass roots European 
deaf people, but I felt that I was able to make some impact on 
them—as the NAD President, as a woman, and perhaps, 
amusingly enough, as a sports fan! People seemed surprised 
that the President of the NAD, a woman, could be interested in 
sports. 

During my Administration, we have seen the advent of two 
new NAD sections: The Federal Employees Section and the 
Visual Media Section. Our Senior Citizens Section remains 
strong and vital, and our Education Section has been very ac¬ 
tive, developing position papers, preparing papers for CED, and 
contributing in many other areas. The areas of Women and 
Minorities have gotten a start toward becoming sections, and I 
hope to see them develop. 

Another group has been formed in the last few years that is 
well worth mentioning: The National Association of Hearing 
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...LOOKING AHEAD 


Ben W. Barker 

Leader and Friend in Deafness Passes on... 


Impaired College Students (NAHICS). The NAD has been most 
supportive of this new group, and I have personally been most 
impressed with the ideas, enthusiasm, and energy of NAHICS 
and look forward to seeing it develop further in the years to 
come. 

As a resident of Maryland and in close proximity to the Halex 
House, I have had the opportunity, perhaps more than most 
Presidents, to interact with the Home Office staff, and witness 
the mechanism of how the Home Office works. This has given 
me a great deal of insight on the functions and duties of the 
staff, and I have been most impressed with their dedication. 
These staff members, and those at the Branch Office, truly give 
far more than 40 hours of work a week to the membership of 
the NAD. 

These past two years have been a time of personal growth 
and development for me, a time of learning how to make the 
biggest contribution, the most impact that I could while holding 
this office. There have been times of frustration, and times of 
great pleasure. Through all of it I have appreciated the support 
of our members and staff, of my colleagues and friends. To all 
of you, my deepest thanks. And now, the future ... 

The NAD is in its 102nd year. It has been 25 years since the 
Fulton Tontine took place. That Tontine reorganized the struc¬ 
ture of the NAD and resulted in the federation concept. This 
was a major turning point in the NAD history. While there is no 
doubt that the federation concept works, or that we are now 
one large strong organization representing almost every State in 
the Nation, it may be that we need to refine this concept 
further in accord with today's conditions and needs. 

For the future, I think that we must reasses our goals and our 
ideas. The NAD needs more representation—from clubs, 
churches, athletic groups and other local and State groups. We 
need to become truly representative, and we need to look for 
new ways in which to accomplish this. We also need to work 
more closely with other established organizations of the deaf. 

Many exciting things have happened for hearing impaired 
people over the last few years. We have TTYs, captioned TV, 
better interpreting services, more deaf awareness, more people 
signing, and legislation which protects our rights. We have seen 
a spectacular increase in the number of deaf administrators, and 
leaders in programs for the deaf. We see deaf people involved 
at policy and decision-making levels. We have more access to 
services in a more barrier-free environment. We have come a 
long way, but there is still a long way to go. 

The climate today is different from what it was 25 years ago. 
It is time for reassessment, to reconsider our goals, to rededi¬ 
cate ourselves for the good of deaf people in the generations to 
come. It is a time to make the NAD truly representative of hear¬ 
ing impaired citizens of this country. Perhaps, it is time for 
another Fulton Tontine. ■ 
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by 

Sharon Carter 

Ben W. Barker, 66,Direc¬ 
tor of the Delaware Divi- 
sion of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and a na¬ 
tionally recognized spe¬ 
cialist in rehabilitation, as 
well as a leader and advo¬ 
cate in deafness rehabilita¬ 
tion, passed away on April 
7, 1982. 

Clifford Crouch, Assis¬ 
tant Director of the Divi¬ 
sion, remarked, "When Ben 
took over, there were no 
counselors who spe¬ 
cialized in working with 
deaf people. We now have 
one upstate and one 
downstate!" Ben was in¬ 
strumental in developing and expanding rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams for deaf people throughout the country. 

Ben was well known to the deafness rehabilitation com¬ 
munity and to deaf people for his work on the Committee on 
Deafness of the Council of State Administrators of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services (CSAVR). He served as Chairperson of 
that Committee from 1975 to 1979. While Chair, he was instru¬ 
mental in getting the third revision of the Model State Plan for 
Rehabilitation Services of Deaf Persons completed. 

On March 20, 1982, at the national ADARA conference in 
Seattle, Washington, Ben was recognized for his outstanding 
contribution to deafness rehabilitation with the Boyce R. 
Williams Award, the highest award given for dedication and ad¬ 
vancement of deafness rehabilitation. Although Ben was not 
present to accept the award, he was notified of the honor, and 
deeply touched to be so recognized. Arrangements were sub¬ 
sequently made to present the plaque to him at the Spring 
CSAVR meeting, but he passed away before this could take 
place. The plaque, however, was presented at the meeting as 
planned, and was given to his family. ADARA is grateful for hav¬ 
ing known Ben, and for the opportunity to show appreciation 
for his dedication and devotion. Ben will always be with us in 
spirit. 

Ben W. Barker is survived by his wife, V. Elaine Barker, a son, 
Ken, two brothers, Harris and Edward, and a sister, Bernice 
Campell, all of Oklahoma City. The Ben W. Barker Memorial 
Fund has been established and contributions may be sent to 
this fund in care of the Department of Labor, Division of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation, Seventh Floor, 820 French Street, 
Wilmington, DE 19801 

(Mrs. Carter is the executive direc¬ 
tor of the American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association) 
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ARE YOU USING 

YOUR “TTY” TO ITS 

FULLEST? 


Now you can use your TTY to send a message to 
anyone, anytime, anywhere in the United States. 
TTY Message Service Inc., is introducing an 
important new service that can put you in touch 
with anybody who has a telephone. 


The TTY Message Service will allow you to send 
a message to anyone in the United States* who has 
a telephone, from the neighbor next door to your 
friends across the country. At any time, day or 
night, TTY Message Service is there to help you 
stay in touch. 


As a subscriber to our service you will be able to 
call us on your TTY using our special TOLL FREE 
number. Our operators will take your message and 
send it to the person you indicate. If their line is 
busy or if they’re not home, we will keep on calling 
until we get through. 

JUST THINK! WITH OUR TTY MESSAGE 
SERVICE YOU WILL BE ABLE TO: 

• Make appointments with doctors and dentists 

• Contact Police and Fire departments 

• Order medicine from your pharmacist 

• Send a message to your family and friends 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS! 


Let’s say you want to make an appointment 
with your doctor. 

• Call TTY Message Service using ourTOLL FREE 
number 

• Tell our operator the doctor’s name phone 
number and when you would like to see him 

• Our operator will call your doctor and make the 
appointment for you. 

It’sthat easy! You now havetheability to expand 
your TTY to its fullest potential. No longer are you 
limited to only contacting people who also have a 
TTY. And the service works both ways. You can 
give our TOLL FREE number to other people so 
that they can send a message to you through our 
service. 


HOW MUCH DOES THIS 
. SERVICEiCOST? 


> $23 for '—r > $84 for <=" 

3 months^ i year 

When you purchased your TTY you took a step 
towards independence. Now you have the oppor¬ 
tunity to have even greater freedom by subscribing 
to TTY Message Service. Just fill out the attached 
order form and mail today. 



HOURS 
A DAY 


DAYS A 
WEEK 


TTY MESSAGE SERVICE, INC. 

255 MAIN STREET HACKENSACK, N.J. 07601 


Gentlemen please enroll me in the following TTY Message Service program. 

□ 3 months <§> $23.00 D12 months @ $84.00 and you save $8 f 

□ I am interested, please send me more information. 

NAME ____ 

ADDRESS ____ 

CITY __STATE_ZIP_ 

PHONE# ____ 

□ Charge my Mastercard #___ 

□ Charge my Visa Card #___ 

□ Check enclosed ___ 

Signature (required if using credit cards) 


Except Alaska and Hawaii 





“The Times Breed 
Leadership” 

AN ■ 

INTERVIEW 

WITH 

_Robert G. Sanderson_ 

Robert G. Sanderson has just completed a one-year professorship at Gallaudet College holding the Powrie V. 
Doctor Chair of Deaf Studies. The Doctor Chair is awarded each year to persons of scholarly attainment who 
have made or show promise of making a significant contribution in the field of deafness. Dr. Sanderson is a key 
figure in the field of rehabilitation services, and his efforts on the Doctor Chair have been to study the impact of 
social services on the vocational rehabilitation of deaf persons. The interviewer sought Dr. Sanderson's views on 
a variety of current issues of concern to deaf and disabled persons alike. The interview took place just prior to 
Dr. Sanderson's departure for Utah to return to his post as Coordinator of Services to the Adult Deaf, Utah Divi¬ 
sion of Rehabilitation Services. 

its impact on a child's development? 

A: Communication itself is more im¬ 
portant than the mode. Many prob¬ 
lems boil down to the simple fact of a 
lack of good communication. If a child 
is to have a chance to leam and devel¬ 
op in the most positive way there can't 
be too much emphasis on the mode. 
An overemphasis on method of com¬ 
munication can very easily turn off the 
communication process. It is more im¬ 
portant that the child knows his 
parents care and that communication 
takes place so the child is not cut off. 
Total communication to me means the 
use of every available means of com¬ 
munication of ideas at the time a child 
is ready. Children vary in their readiness 
receptivity, in their tolerance, frustra¬ 
tion point, and responsiveness. One 
child may take easily to speech train¬ 
ing, another of equal intelligence may 
be frustrated and non-receptive, and 
so on. So total communication needs 
to address these and other factors. Far 
too many schools, in my opinion, do 
not apply what is known about psy¬ 
chology of communication. 

On Job Advancement... 

Q: It has been said that lack of readily 
available interpreting services is the un¬ 
derlying cause of underemployment 
and limited advancement oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf persons. Do you think 
this is true? 

A: No, I disagree. The ability to com¬ 
municate effectively and use language 
skillfully is a key factor in advancement 
to higher positions. I would say it is 


On The Deaf Community ... 

Q: There have been a number of 
definitions of the "Deaf Community." 
How do you define it? 

A: I would say in a very broad sense 
all deaf persons who continue to com¬ 
municate with each other. However, 
we still don't know that much about it. 
Many studies have been done. A con¬ 
ference is to be held here at Gallaudet 
in June on the sociology of deafness. 
From this conference more studies are 
likely to develop. I am familiar with one 
study done by Jerome Schein covering 
the Washington, D.C. area and another 
by Paul C. Higgins on the Chicago area. 
Both were very different. The deaf 
community in a given area depends on 
many variables such as social back¬ 
ground, educational factors, city size 
and economic status. 

Q: In the beginning you mentioned 
deaf persons. Do you agree with defini¬ 
tions that include others who may not 
necessarily be deaf? 

A: Yes, others are included. The Deaf 
Community is comprised of many 
groups, organizations, small cliques, 
professionals from different fields such 
as rehabilitation, other disabled per¬ 
sons, and nondisabled persons having 
an interest, to name several. To be 
honest, I would say I haven't yet seen 
a good definition of the deaf com¬ 
munity—there are just too many varia¬ 
bles to consider. 

On Communication... 

Q: Helen Keller once said that blind¬ 
ness cut her off from things, but deaf- 


Cheryl Kent 



ness cut her off from people. How do 
you view the importance of com¬ 
munication? 

A: Communication is life. It begins at 
birth and is a life process. If a baby is 
suspected to be deaf, I believe that the 
communication process should begin 
as soon as the baby can focus his eyes. 
I would be very concerned that 
parents understand this. If the process 
is delayed, a deaf child just cannot 
catch up—too much is lost. It doesn't 
matter if the child later learns language 
or learns how to read lips, he still won't 
be able to catch up. 

Q: What are your thoughts on the 
concept of Total Communication and 
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more of a lack of effectiveness in com¬ 
munication than availability of in¬ 
terpreters. 

Q: Then the provision of interpreting 
services could alleviate the problem to 
some extent, but not eliminate it? 

A: That's true. There are many other 
factors involved that play a role in 
determining how far a person may ad¬ 
vance. Among these factors again par¬ 
ticularly is command of the language, 
English in this case, not just in oral com¬ 
munications, but equally so in written 
communications. Another significant 
factor is broadness of educational 
background, training, and continuing 
education opportunities. Many deaf 
persons do not realize the need to go 
back to school to leam other skills to 
increase their effectiveness in areas 
such as administration and manage¬ 
ment. Still another factor is motivation 
and drive and the willingness to make 
sacrifices. There is always a pyramid to 
success—in the various fields and busi¬ 
nesses the number of top level jobs is 
much smaller than the mid and lower 
level positions. This pyramid theory of 
success also applies to deaf persons. 
Only so many will have the command 
of the language, the educational back¬ 
ground and intelligence, the drive and 
motivation needed, and the willingness 
to make sacrifices such as may be 
needed to broaden skills and knowl¬ 
edge. 

Q: Do you think the lack of a wide in¬ 
fluence of role models also has im¬ 
pacted on job advancement? 

A: Yes, because deaf people have 
been more limited in the number of 
role models available to them. Public 
schools cannot provide all the models 
from the different fields like sociology, 
biology, engineering, for example, but 
non-deaf children have greater oppor¬ 
tunity to experience role models, espe¬ 
cially through television and com¬ 
munity life around them. The deaf child 
who attends a special school is much 
more limited by comparison. This, of 
course, affects a child's career choices. 
On Deaf Clubs... 

Q: One of the trademarks of the Deaf 
Community appears to be the deaf 
club. What purposes do you think they 
fill? 

A: I can't really be specific. I have 
visited a few of the clubs from time to 
time. One fact that stands out is that 
they always seem to be in financial dif¬ 
ficulty. Clubs provide for social 


needs—a place where deaf people can 
get together and communicate 
fluently. It's an opportunity to enjoy 
themselves, have some drinks, and 
pass the time. 

Q: Are clubs becoming stronger or 
weaker? With the increase of tech¬ 
nologies and other factors that provide 
for more entertainment options, do 
you think the deaf clubs may phase 
out? 

A: No, I don't believe they will phase 
out but they may suffer for lack of 
strong leadership. Many years ago deaf 
people were not able to be as mobile 
as they are today. Today deaf people 
are in a position to visit friends who do 
not live close by. In addition, for those 
who have television caption decoders, 
there is more incentive just to stay 
home and watch television. I think the 
deaf clubs could benefit from stronger 
leadership. There is also a need for con¬ 
tinuing education programs on sex¬ 
uality, on planned parenthood, parent 
effectiveness training, on how to pro¬ 
tect oneself from assault; there's a 
need for mental health programs, adult 
education, drug abuse programs and 
much more. These are areas where the 
deaf club could expand and become 
more responsive to current needs of 
the Deaf Community. Professional 
guidance is needed to aid deaf clubs in 
becoming more effective in current 
times. There is still the problem of fi¬ 
nancial resources, however. The deaf 
clubs tend to look seedy and often are 
not in good locations. Because of this 
they aren't attractive to many deaf 
people. 

On Advocacy... 

Q: Are the needs of deaf people too 
unique to effectively benefit from 
coalition building as part of their ad¬ 
vocacy program? 

A: No, I wouldn't say that. I think 
coalitions can be effective for deaf 
people but the results may not be 
readily visible. For example, in one 
situation I recall, various deaf organiza¬ 
tions secured the assistance of other 
disability groups in contacting legisla¬ 
tors. This served to make the state 
legislature aware of the needs of the 
Deaf Community. Several years passed 
before the results showed up in the es¬ 
tablishment of a comprehensive com¬ 
munity center for the deaf. 

Q: What can deaf people do to help 
build the bridges needed for a coalition 
effort? 


A: Deaf people could make more of 
an effort to learn about the problems 
and needs of persons with other kinds 
of disabilities. Deaf people may be so 
frustrated and preoccupied with their 
own problems that they may have dif¬ 
ficulty in making a contribution to the 
coalition effort. In order for deaf people 
to effectively join into coalition efforts 
working toward the common good of 
all disabled people they'll need to have 
some understanding of other dis¬ 
abilities. One other factor which hin¬ 
ders deaf people from involvement in 
coalitions is that the deaf person often 
has the type of job where he cannot 
get time off to go to meetings. It often 
is true that coalitions hold meetings 
during weekdays. The same thing is 
true of professional meetings where 
decisions are often made. 

Q: Do you think that not being able 
to advocate proactively is more of a 
problem for deaf people; that they are 
more at a disadvantage than other dis¬ 
ability groups? 

A: Yes, deaf people are definitely 
more at a disadvantage —much 
more—than other disabled people. 
Other disability groups are much more 
aware of what is happening because 
they are in contact with communica¬ 
tion and the community and know 
what is going on. It's really a complex 
problem because many deaf people do 
not read that well and sometimes miss 
out on information available in the 
newspapers. They also can't overhear 
what other people are saying. Of 
course they could read newspapers 
but deaf people refuse to do that be¬ 
cause they often cannot understand 
the language. We have one good 
proactive organization which is the Na¬ 
tional Captioning Institute. Captioning 
of films is wonderfully positive adver¬ 
tising for deafness and deaf people. 
Another example of proactive ad¬ 
vocacy might be found in the play 
Children of A Lesser God. That play 
was really wonderful publicity for deaf 
people. We need more of that. 

On Leadership... 

Q: What are your thoughts on leader¬ 
ship? Do leaders lead or do issues lead? 
A: The times breed leadership. In ev¬ 
ery era of history I see the rise of some 
person who becomes a leader. Usually 
this is a person with great charisma, but 
there again these are people respond¬ 
ing to the times. They are often thrust 
into a position of leadership at the time 
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of some great event that impacts on 
world history. Sometimes there is 
someone waiting in the wings, waiting 
to become a star. Training , desire, am¬ 
bition, and ability all combine with 
some event and either the person is 
thrust into it or they seize the oppor¬ 
tunity and suddenly there's your 
leader. Training is vitally important for 
the Deaf Community. That's some¬ 
thing deaf people have missed the 
boat on —much of their training comes 
only from residential schools and these 
schools were not consciously training 
leaders and therefore the adults, the 
old-timers, and the not so old-timers 
just haven't received the training 
needed for leadership roles. 

Q: Shouldn't it be the issues them¬ 
selves that lead and motivate people 
to go after their rights, or is there a ten¬ 
dency for deaf people to tolerate a lot 
of discrimination before they will speak 
out unless there is a charismatic and 
effective leader there to help them 
unify? 

A: I would say yes. But again there are 
all kinds of factors here. It has generally 
been the situation that deaf people 
react. If you want to see some real ac¬ 
tion here all you have to do is ask some 
Congressman to write a bill denying 
deaf people the right to drive and I'm 
sure you'll see some 500,000 deaf peo¬ 
ple out there demonstrating down in 
Congress. That's reactive. The issue is 
leading at that point. We have many 
states where there are dozens of splin¬ 
ter groups each pursuing their own 
specific concerns. Also it's often true 
that another still larger group of deaf 
people are not involved at all. I think all 
of them could benefit from a strong 
and charismatic leader to pull them all 
together, to unify and work on issues 
that touch or affect them all. We still 
have a lot of fragmentation and that's 
bad for deaf people. 

Q: Is there too much emphasis on col¬ 
lege educated deaf people who do not 
have a grass roots following? 

A: This is an old myth about grass¬ 
roots deaf people that really 
bothers me! It's a fact that college edu¬ 
cated deaf people have the command 
of the language, English that is, needed 
to go out and effectively negotiate 
with legislators; however many 
grass roots people have that ability 
even if they lack college, and they 
are often good leaders too! Look at it 
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this way, here is a very smart deaf per¬ 
son who has worked for many years 
and is very active in the Deaf Com¬ 
munity and has put in a lot of effort, 
written many articles ... and then 
along comes the recent Gallaudet or 
NTID graduate who rolls up his sleeves 
and says, "I am your leader!" You know 
we're resistant to that. 

Q: What about a deaf person who 
learns Sign Language later in life, and is 
not fluent in ASL—will that hurt his 
leadership effectiveness? 

A: No, that won't hurt a person in it¬ 
self. Deaf people are very accepting of 
hard of hearing or deaf people who 
grew up without ASL and who are 
making a serious effort to leam. Deaf 
people will encourage those people. (If 
you're making an effort to understand 
me, I like that; but if you come up to 
me and tell me what to do, then I'm 
resistant. You have to wait patiently for 
the deaf people to invite you in—you 
can't invite yourself.) 



On the NAD... 


Q: How has the NAD changed since 
you were President? 

A: It has really changed a lot. It has 
grown, it has grown remarkably! It has 
grown enormously! Around the early 
1960's the 2-year budget was only 
$45,000; now it is $2 million every 2 
years, so we are talking about a huge 
growth. When we moved the Home 
Office to Washington, D.C. we began 
to get Federal contracts to provide ser¬ 
vices to the Federal government. It was 
a good time to hit them, but we 
weren't really prepared for it. We had 
to leam as we went along. We had a 
very good leader in Frederick Schrei- 
ber—a fantastic leader! Outstanding! 
He wasn't professionally trained, he 
was a printer, a teacher. He was thrust 
into the position and had to take the 
responsibility. He developed leadership 
ability and polished his skills. He was a 


really remarkable man in that way. He 
rose to the challenge and built up the 
NAD into the big, powerful organiza¬ 
tion that it is today. 

Q: What directions do you think the 
NAD should pursue in the 1980's? 

A: Just recently the NAD and the 
NFSD had what we call a "think tank" 
meeting, and we were thinking about 
the same thing—where do we go from 
here. NAD and NFSD are concerned 
about working closely together to de¬ 
velop a strong working organization to 
take positions on issues that affect all 
deaf people at the state and National 
level, so that deaf people can see that 
both groups are actively supporting the 
deaf people out there. We came up 
with a lot of wild and creative ideas, 
but I'm not ready to say we will go 
ahead with any of them. We have to 
consider only those that are feasible 
and within resource capability. 

Q: Can you give me an example? 

A: Sure, one idea that stands out in 
my mind is for the NAD and the NFSD 
to have a joint convention on a cruise 
ship on the Caribbean. We'll take over 
the whole ship—maybe 2 or 3 thou¬ 
sand people on one ship—and have a 
glorious time plus meetings. Also, we 
could build a closer relationship. This 
would be very beneficial because we 
have a lot of cross-members; members 
who belong to both organizations. I'm 
very strong on both the NAD and the 
NFSD. 

Q: Do you recall any other significant 
issues or directions which resulted from 
that meeting? 

A: Yes, one of our major concerns is 
the development of leadership among 
the grass roots deaf people. We have 
been having some regional workshops 
where the NAD has gone out and 
helped select people for these 
workshops, then those people come to 
Gallaudet for further training. We 
believe there is a great need for deaf 
grass roots people to understand the 
workings of leadership. There's a lot to 
it —managing people, managing 
money, developing a program of ser¬ 
vices. For example, trying to get a com¬ 
munity service center for deaf people 
in the big city. Things like this must 
come out of good leadership. Deaf 
people will have to do it, nobody else 
is going to do it for them. We need 
deaf people who can tap the power 
structure, who can go out and get the 
help of the hearing community. This is 
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one of our future and ongoing plans 
that I think needs a lot more emphasis. 
Q: The theme of this year's annual 
meetings of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped 
was “New Directions''—in this vein do 
you think the NAD needs to be 
reassessing its goals? 

A: That's exactly why NAD and NFSD 
met the other day. You see, when I first 
became President two of our goals 
were to get a Home Office and to 
achieve a measure of financial stability. 
We have achieved both of those goals, 
so now where do we go from here? Of 
course, the NAD Board is continually 
concerned about these things, how¬ 
ever, I'm not on the Board right now 
and so I am not certain about what 
they are thinking at the moment. 

On Current Political Affairs... 

Q: Your guest editorial in the March 
1982 issue of The NAD Broadcaster 
pretty well sums up your views on 
Reaganomics, but what about categori¬ 
cal liberalism? 

A: I don't think 'categorical liberalism' 
go together, they are two different 
things. Categorical for me has different 
connotations. You see, my background 
is rehabilitation services and everything 
that President Reagan has said and 
done has apparently hurt rehabilitation. 
I'm reacting to that now. Categorical 
programs have been a way of life and I 
think that the rehabilitation program, 
which is a Federal and State partner¬ 
ship, is one of the best ever manufac¬ 
tured in Congress. But when President 
Reagan wanted to break that up and 
simply give money to the States to let 
them run it as they see fit—that made 
me very angry. Our experience is that 
different states are not fair—they don't 
treat all people equally. Some poor 
states like Idaho, Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona —receive very much less 
money than the larger population cen¬ 
ters. 

Q: Do you feel that some States can't 
be trusted, that they may ignore the 
needs of disabled people? 

A: Well, look at it this way, some 
States will ignore the needs of disabled 
people because less wealthy States just 
won't be able to pick up the Federal 
portion of the cost of rehabilitation. 
Another thing, right now we have one 
Federal set of regulations governing the 
rehabilitation program. If rehabilitation 
is turned over to the States, each State 


will have to develop its own regula¬ 
tions, so we'll end up with 50 different 
sets of regulations. In this respect I 
think President Reagan is all wet and all 
wrong because there is no way that 
we can ensure that disabled people 
will be treated fairly and equally. It will 
be real rough. Finally, I think if they take 
just one or two of those big bombers 
away from defense, the money from 
the cost of those two bombers will 
amply pay for the rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams of all of the 50 States. The 
Defense Department is not going to 
miss two missiles and silos—they have 
enough to destroy the world right 
now—why do they want more!? I 
want to see all disabled people get the 
help they need to become productive 
citizens. But defense ... they say they 
want to protect us so that we can be 
productive, but our experience is that 
the military just makes more disabled 
people. 


Q: Is there anything in particular that 
you'd like to say in closing this inter¬ 
view? 

A: I would like to make a general 
statement of my strong support for 
Gallaudet College and NTID and all of 
the other regional programs that are 
offering an opportunity for deaf people 
to get training and education. I think 
it's wonderful for the Congress to give 
that kind of support to us and I'm dis¬ 
appointed that not enough deaf peo¬ 
ple are taking advantage of those pro¬ 
grams. Of the 500,000 or more totally 
deaf people we see out there, only a 
few take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities. I think more of them should ... 
because the world isn't going to wait 
for them. ■ 


(Cheryl Kent is a program analyst with 
the Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity , HUD) 


Tour Colonial Mexico 

November 11-18, 1982 

Mexico City, San Miguel de Allende & Guanajuato 

A Special 8-day program for Deaf Persons, family & Friends 

Join John Danenhower, M.A. and Linda Irene Nyquist, M.A. on a 
memorable tour of Mexico's Colonial Route — Mexico City, the modern 
capital built on Aztec ruins, the pyramids of Teotihuacan, the Shrine of 
Guadalupe, the archeological site of Tula, and San Miguel and Guana¬ 
juato, two picturesque towns preserved as colonial monuments to 
Mexico's fascinating past! 

ALL TOUR INFORMATION WILL BE INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF. 

Tour prices, per person not including airfare are: Twin $398. 

Single $455. 
Triple $383. 

ROOMMATE ASSIGNMENT ON REQUEST. 

Tour prices include first-class hotels, tips, transfers, 10 meals, extensive 
sightseeing and all admission fees. 

Airfare is additional, and will be quoted from your city. We will 
handle all ticketing for air travel. 

This program is offered by Professional Continuing Education 
Programs, Inc., and Mexico Travel Advisors. 

For a complete brochure write to: LINDA NYQUIST 

Box 135, 

Redmond, WA 98052 
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You expect 
to pay more 
for 
quality, 
convenience, 
and reliability... 
but you don’t have to. 


New design. A 20 character thermal line 
printer and 20 character, 6mm, green 
vacuum fluorescent display are combined 
in a single, lighter weight (only 5 pounds), 
more compact machine using modern solid 
state electronics, single-chip 
microprocessor control, and the highest 
quality components. 

Quality engineering. Designed by Krown 
Research engineers and technical support 
staff, the Porta Printer Plus is based on 10 
years of research and development in 
printer and microcomputer technology and 
7 years of TDD manufacturing engineering 
experience, and comes with a full one-year 
warranty. 

Softcopy/hardcopy. May be used as a 



DISPLAY ONLY device or with DISPLAY 
AND PRINTER operating simultaneously, 
and is compatible with all TTYs and TDDs 
available to the deaf. 

Printer reliability. The new line printer 
utilized in this unit is a proven printer 
mechanism used in over 3 million major 
brand-name computers and computer 
terminals currently on the market. 

Choice of display mode. Characters 
move across the display screen in the 
traditional right to left walking mode.. .or, if 
you prefer, in a smooth left to right 
wraparound mode. 

Completely portable. Come in an attache- 
type carrying case with room for the A.C. 
Adapter/Charger and extra paper. May be 
used on A.C. power, or for 2-4 hours 
continuously on battery power, and can be 
recharged overnight. 

Easy to use. With everything built into the 
machine, all you have to do is turn on the 
power and start typing. 

Options. May be purchased with Dual 
acoustic/hardwired (direct connect) 
capability, or with ASCII Code Format. 


Porta 

Printer 

Plus® 

printer and display 
all in one. 


$ 575 .« 9 * 


EFFECTIVE: June 1, 1982 
Single unit price increased to $599.00 per unit 


KROWN RESEARCH, INC. 

6300 Arizona Circle 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
(213) 641-4306 Voice/TDD 


Includes carrying case, internal rechargeable 
Ni-Cad battery pack, U.L. Listed A.C. Adapter/ 
Charger, 2 rolls thermal paper. 



Plane reservations 
are simple 



ithTWA’sTTY 


Now you don’t have to 
go out of your way to make 
plane reservations on TWA. 
In fact, you don’t have to 
go anywhere, because 
we’re just a simple phone 
call away. 

You can call our 


And what’s more, 
you can call up a world of 
information with the TTY 
Find out about reservations, 
fares, even seat assignments 
for TWA flights all over the 
United States, Europe and 
the Middle East. 


reservation center toll free 
from anywhere in the 
continental United States. 
The lines are open every day 
between 8 am and 1 am. 


So if you’re planning to 
travel, give TWA a call toll 
free at 800-421-8480.^^^ 
In California call 
800 - 252 - 0622 . 


You're going to like us 





Indiana Survey 

iheHandicapped 

T " by Thomas M. Mentkowski 

he National Association of the Deaf 
(NAD) has been awarded a grant from 
the Indiana Office of Occupational De¬ 
velopment, an agency of the Indiana 
State Government. The grant, which 
will run until September 30, 1982, will 
help determine the number of han¬ 
dicapped persons residing within the 
State of Indiana and what services are 
available and needed for these han¬ 
dicapped citizens. 

This survey will estimate the number 
and service needs of handicapped per¬ 
sons within Indiana. Population esti¬ 
mates will be available regionally as 
well as statewide. Identification of ser¬ 
vice needs as compared to available 
services will indicate which needs are 
being adequately addressed and which 
may require the addition of new ser¬ 
vices and/or the improvement of exist¬ 
ing services. Certain relevant charac¬ 
teristics, one of which is "trainability for 
employment" will be assessed. 

The grant will focus on the following 
principal areas: 

1) Development of operational defini¬ 
tions of handicaps. This is especially im¬ 
portant as handicaps may be defined in 
several ways. The definition will deter¬ 
mine whether or not a person is to be 
included in the study. Federal and State 
government agencies have different 
definitions of handicaps, which vary 
according to the purpose of each agen¬ 
cy. The definitions determine whether 
or not a person is qualified to receive 
support services. 

Handicapped persons and their 
representative associations usually 
define their handicap in the least dis¬ 
criminatory manner. Others may have 
defined their handicap to the extent 
where it includes the largest number of 
people in the population. Money for 
various services is usually granted ac¬ 
cording to how many will be served, 
not on the basis of need. 

2) Developing lists of handicapped 
persons residing within the State. Once 
these are compiled, random sampling 
techniques will be employed to deter¬ 
mine those who will be surveyed and/ 
or interviewed. Random sampling is a 
method of selecting a sample from a 
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population in such a way that every 
possible individual who could be 
selected has the same chance of being 
selected. 

3) Information will be collected 
through mailed questionnaires and per¬ 
sonal interviews from selected persons 
in the handicapped and general 
populations. 

4) Analyzation and combination of 
data from the surveys and interviews 
will produce estimates and indicate 
characteristics of the disabled popula¬ 
tion. 

5) Finally, analysis of the service needs 
and services now available will reveal 
gaps which need to be filled. 

Nancy O. Gentile has been ap¬ 
pointed project director for the grant. 
Ms. Gentile was formerly an evaluation 
specialist with the Maryland Depart¬ 
ment of Higher Education. Thomas M. 
Mentkowski, previously with the NAD 
Section 504 Technical Assistance Pro¬ 
ject is the research specialist, and Jane 


Comeau is serving as administrative 
assistant. Ms. Comeau formerly 
worked with the Film Evaluation Unit 
of the NAD. Gary Olsen, assistant ex¬ 
ecutive director for State Affairs, NAD, 
is serving as state coordinator. Yvonne 
Catt is the Indiana Project office man¬ 
ager. Ms. Catt formerly worked in the 
Indiana Branch Office CETA Job Train¬ 
ing Program. She will be ably assisted 
by a secretary, Sandra Culp. 

This survey becomes especially im¬ 
portant now that States are being 
asked to provide services that were 
once the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. The State of Indiana is 
leading the way by granting this study 
so that they will have the best informa¬ 
tion available on handicapped persons. 
This information will help them to con¬ 
vince their legislators about the needs 
and problems of handicapped people. 
The National Association of the Deaf is 
proud to be participating in this impor¬ 
tant effort. m 



Closed captions 
open young minds. 


P Closed captioning captures 
the splendor and excitement of 
television for children with a hear¬ 
ing loss. Easy-to-read subtitles 
bring them the words of a Pres¬ 
ident, lyrics of a song, and the 
wonders of a science adventure. 
With closed-captions, children 
learn to read,explore,understand, 
and enjoy. 

P One delighted mother said, 
“My daughter’s reading skills and 
understanding of the world around 
her improved immeasurably.” A 


young viewer wrote, “I really 
enjoy closed-captioning. It helps 
me to learn new words.” 

P With a TeleCaption TV or 
adapter that attaches to any TV, 
your family can share over 35 
hours of captioned programs 
weekly,such as ABC Afterschool 
and Weekend Specials, Little 
House on the Prairie and National 
Geographic Specials. 

P Bring closed captioning into 
your home, and open the world 
to your children. 


For more information on closed captioning, write or call: 

National Captioning Institute, Inc. 
Department C, 5203 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, VA 22041 
(703) 998-2461 (Voice or TTY) 


p 
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LET YOUR FINGERS 
DO THE TALKING. 

WITH OUR LATEST TTY’S! 





m m 



MINI-PHONE 


POCKET PHONE II 


C-PHONE 1A 


CHOOSE THE UNIT THAT BEST SUITS YOUR NEEDS. 


C-PHONE 1A 

1700 Character CRT Display. 


MINI-PHONE 


Full 4-Row Keyboard. 

1600 Character Prepared 
Message Mode. 

Printer/Tape Recorder Jack. 
Built-in Ring Signaller. 

Options: Hard Copy Printer 
with Automatic 
Answering Machine. 


Full 4-Row Keyboard. 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Call Status Light. 

PrinterATape Recorder Jack. 
Battery Powered. 

Options: Hard Copy Printer 
with Automatic 
Answering Machine. 


All our units are warranted and are completely 
compatible with all makes of TDDs/TTYs. 


POCKET PHONE II 


16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Compact Size - 7V*”x 4 Vi” 
IVa”. 

Lightweight.. .Only 16 
Ounces. 

Call Status Light. 

Battery Powered. 

Options: Carrying Case. 



• ••••• 
••••••• 


C-PHONE, INC. 

553 Wolfner Drive 
Fenton, MO 63026 

(314) 343-5883 

(Voice & TTY) 


For more info ... 















A Unique 

Graduate Program 
in Deaf Education 


The University of Rochester’s Graduate 
School of Education and Human Develop¬ 
ment and Rochester Institute of Technology 
through the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf jointly offer a new M.S. in Educa¬ 
tion to prepare educational specialists to 
teach deaf students at the secondary level. 


For Information, write: 

University of Rochester 
Director, Joint Program to Prepare 
Educational Specialists for the Deaf at 
the Secondary Level 
439 Lattimore Hall 
Rochester, NY 14627 
or phone (716) 275-4009 (voice or TTY) 

The University of Rochester provides equal opportunity 
in admissions and student aid, regardless of sex, race, 
handicap, color, and national or ethnic origin. 


Graduates of the program will be 
qualified to: 

• teach deaf and normally hearing 
secondary students in such areas as 
English, mathematics, science and 
social studies; 

e manage special educational support 
service systems such as tutoring, note¬ 
taking and interpreting; 

• serve as resources on deafness to 
schools involved in mainstreaming deaf 
students into regular school systems. 

Graduates will work in secondary schools 
serving deaf students, or function as 
instructional leaders, working with 
colleagues to enrich and upgrade the quality 
of education for deaf people nationally. 
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■here she is.... Miss Deaf America! Bert Parks won't be the emcee, 
but our oid favorite, Herb Larson from CSUN, 
is sure to delight the Pageant audience 
at the 1982 Miss Deaf America Pageant 
which will be held during 

the NAD Convention July 4-8,1982 in St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE ©82 


Thirty young contestants from 
around the United States have a long 
and busy week planned for them, with 
rehearsals on Sunday and Monday be¬ 
fore the preliminaries on Tuesday. 
Rehearsal takes place again on Wed¬ 
nesday, preceding the Pageant itself on 
Thursday evening, July 8th. 

The Pageant Committee has been 
very hard at work under the able direc¬ 
tion of Co-Directors Frances and 
Michael Marzolf of Virginia. They have 
seen to it that everyone will be most 
comfortable and ready for this upcom¬ 
ing event of the year! 

The theme of this year's Pageant is 
"Fantasy," indeed a fitting theme, for it 
is virtually every young girl's dream, 
from the time she is a child, to become 
a queen. Winner or not, each State's 
queen can take pride in the fact that 
she is a model for our young deaf girls 
to emulate as they, too, dream of 
becoming the future Miss Deaf Ameri¬ 
ca. 

Whose fantasy will become reality 
when Miss Deaf America is crowned? 
Come and share this shining moment 
of fantasy come true with us! 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 


MISS DEAF ARIZONA Marcie Darlene 
Sipes is a Junior majoring in Psychology at 
Callaudet and is employed in the College 
Registrar's Office as a student helper. 
Deaf since birth, Marcie graduated from 
the Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind. 
She will sign and dance to her own poem, 
"Visual Vertacles." This 5'7" green-eyed 
lassie is 21 years old. Future career plans 
include completion of graduate school in 
either Counseling/Guidance or Educa¬ 
tional Administration and Supervision. 

MISS DEAF ARKANSAS Twenty-one year 
old Jeannie Surratt is a sophomore at the 
University of Arkansas in Little Rock. Deaf 
since birth, Jeannie is employed as a Sign 
Language Instructor at Superspeech at 
Deaf Access. She should be an experi¬ 
enced instructor. Her brother, sister, and 
father are all deaf and she is a graduate of 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf. Like 
Miss Deaf Arizona, Jeannie is also a 5*7" 
green-eyed brunette. For her talent, Jean¬ 
nie will do a sign/dance interpretation of 
"Adoration." Future plans include obtain¬ 
ing a Ph.D. in Psychology for the Deaf. 

MISS DEAF CALIFORNIA Coming from a 
long line of deaf relatives, Debbie 
Saavedra has been deaf all 7 9 years of her 
life. Vital statistics include blonde hair, 
brown eyes, and a short 5'5" stature. A 
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graduate of California School for the Deaf, 
Fremont, Debbie is presently a preppy at 
Gallaudet. Debbie has elected to do 
storytelling for her talent and the title is 
being kept secret until the pageant. 
Future plans include being a biology 
teacher or doing research on the deaf cul¬ 
ture. 

MISS DEAF CONNECTICUT At 5'10", 
blue-eyed Alycia Condon is the tallest of 
the pageant contestants. Also deaf since 
birth, this 20 year old lady is majoring in 
Art Education at Northwestern Connec¬ 
ticut Community College. Although she 
attended Mystic Oral School from Kin¬ 
dergarten through 9th grade, Alycia grad¬ 
uated from the American School for the 
Deaf and is a sign language instructor at 
NCCC. For her talent presentation, she 
will do a mime interpretation of her own 
original poem, "Podiactress." Future goals 
include becoming an artist/drama 
teacher, coupled with acting and model¬ 
ing. 

MISS DEAE D.C. Although Lori Kronick 
hails from New York, she will be repre¬ 
senting the District of Columbia. With so 
many deaf relatives in her family, includ¬ 
ing deaf parents, it is no wonder her 
future career plans lean toward working 
with deaf children and their parents. This 
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5'4" brunette is a graduate student at 
Gallaudet majoring in Counseling, which 
should blend well with her B.A. in Social 
Work. A graduate of Lexington School, 23 
year old Lori has chosen to do a song/ 
dance act for her talent: "If My Friends 
Could See Me Now." 

MISS DEAF FLORIDA Melissa Helen Kerr is 
a first-year Gallaudet student and a gradu¬ 
ate of the Florida School for the Deaf. 
"MeMe, "as she is known to her friends, 
will jazz her way through the talent com¬ 
petition to the tune of "New York, New 
York. "A seasoned pageant contestant for 
several years, she has won numerous 
awards for poise, creativity, spirit, and ap¬ 
pearance. This 7 9 year old's ambition is 
to attend Georgetown University, with a 
career in medical lab technology. 

MISS DEAF GEORGIA A second-year stu¬ 
dent in Applied Art at NTID, 20 year old 
Allison Renee Garmon is planning on a 
future in art advertisement or graphic art. 
This blue-eyed blonde has been deaf 


since birth. She graduated from Clarkston 
High School prior to entering NTID. Her 
talent presentation will be a hula song/ 
dance to the tune of "To You Sweetheart, 
Aloha." 

MISS DEAF ILLINOIS A graduate of 
Whitney Young H.S. in Chicago, Anita 
Cervantes has been deaf since the age of 
3. She presently works in the Office for 
Senior Citizens and Handicapped as a 
Data Clerk in the Personnel Department. 
This 23 year old 5'4" brunette plans to 
enroll at DePaul University this fall with a 
major in either Social or Business Man¬ 
agement. Her future plans are to be either 
a data processing computer programmer 
or social worker in a program for the deaf. 
Anita will interpret "A Love Song" for her 
talent presentation. 

MISS DEAF INDIANA Theresa Karen 
Levine has chosen an Indian dance and 
song routine for her talent presentation. 
Presently a senior at the Indiana School 
for the Deaf, her future plans are un¬ 


decided. Deaf since the age of 3, this 5'2" 
green-eyed brunette is very active at her 
school. This Junior NADer is presently 
editor of her school yearbook and an 
award-winning cheerleader. This 19 year 
old gal is employed during the summer at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison as an assistant sec¬ 
retary. 

MISS DEAF KANSAS Upon graduation 
from Kansas School for the Deaf, 7 9 year 
old Lori Winters enrolled at Johnson 
County College with a major in Business, 
which she hopes to apply to a career as a 
clerk-typist. This 5'2" hazel-eyed brunette 
has several deaf relatives and has been 
deaf since birth. She will perform "The 
Cane Dance" for her talent presentation. 

MISS DEAF KENTUCKY If pageant- 
watchers in the audience become ill from 
the excitement of viewing the lovely con¬ 
testants, don't expect Nurse Flizabeth 
Ann Club to come to their aid. She will be 
busy hitting the piano keys to the tune of 
Beethoven's Opus 49. "Liz" expects to 
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graduate from Eastern Kentucky Univer¬ 
sity with a B.S. in Nursing and is presently 
employed as a nurse's aide at Suburban 
Hospital on a part-time basis. Deaf since 
the age of three, Liz graduated from 
Eastern High School. This 5'5" green- 
eyed brunette, at the age of 23, has her 
future career plans pretty well set. 

MISS DEAF LOUISIANA Five feet two Erin 
O'Sullivan will be "Out Here on My 
Own" when she performs a dance to this 
routine from the movie "Fame." This 22 
year old graduate of Slidell High School 
has been deaf since birth. Brown hair and 
eyes complement her 5'2" frame. A sec¬ 
ond year student at NTID, Erin is majoring 
in Business Administration/Data Process¬ 
ing. She would like to own her own busi¬ 
ness or manage some kind of business in 
the future. 

MISS DEAF MARYLAND A graduate of 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, 24 


Community College. She, too, will have 
deaf relatives wishing her good luck as 
she competes in the pageant. A graduate 
of Highland Park High School, Jody Lynn 
has been deaf since birth. 

MISS DEAF MISSISSIPPI A student teacher 
at Louisiana School for the Deaf, Brenda 
Faye Parker expects to graduate from the 
University of Southern Mississippi with a 
B.S. in Deaf Education. Although a gradu¬ 
ate of Vancleave High School, she has at¬ 
tended Mississippi School for the Deaf as 
well as Barbizon School of Modeling. This 
5'6", 22 year old will render an in¬ 
terpretation of a poem, "Untitled." 

MISS DEAF MISSOURI Although she will 
be dry indoors, 22 year old Sue Ellen Held 
will be performing a mime interpretation 
of an old classic, "Rain, Rain, Go Away" 
when she vies in the talent competition. 
This 5'1" blue-eyed blonde has been 
educated at Central Institute for the Deaf, 


MISS DEAF NEW MEXICO Presently a first- 
year accounting student at NTID, Leticia 
Arellano was graduated from the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf. This 20 year 
old black-haired gal stands at 5' and will 
sing to the tune of "You Light Up My 
Life" when she competes in the talent 
portion of the pageant. Prior to entering 
NTID, Leticia was a counselor aide at N.M. 
School for the Deaf for a year. She hopes 
her training at NTID will enable her to ob¬ 
tain a future job in Business Administra¬ 
tion or Accounting. Leticia has been deaf 
since birth. 

MISS DEAF E.S.A.D. (New York) 
Congenitally deafened, Barbara Ann 
Tubbs, a blue-eyed blonde, is presently a 
junior at Gallaudet, where she is majoring 
in Communication Arts. Baton twirling is 
this gal's specialty for the talent competi¬ 
tion. Will she twirl her 5'8" stature 
around the judge's little fingers? Barbara's 



year old Stuart "Lynn" Capps is presently 
employed by Scientific Management 
Corp. as a data entry operator. No doubt, 
her B.S. in Business Administration from 
Gallaudet helped her land this job. Deaf 
since the age of 18 months, this blonde is 
"five feet two, eyes of blue" and will per¬ 
form a song interpretation of "All Over 
the World" for her talent. Has anybody 
seen my gal? 

MISS DEAF MICHIGAN Another song/ 
dance act "Let's Get Physical" from 
"Fame" will be performed by Roberta 
Schlosser, a 22 year old brunette majoring 
in banking at Mott Community College. A 
graduate of Carman High School, this five 
foot brunette will also have several deaf 
relatives in the audience rooting for her. 
Employed at Cenesse Bank since 1978, 
Robbie has her sights set on becoming 
head of the bookkeeping department 
there. 

MISS DEAF MINNESOTA "Wouldn't it Be 
"Loverly?" to win the Miss Deaf America 
Pageant? That is exactly what 19 year old 
Jody Kluender plans to do as she performs 
a song/dance to this routine from "My 
Fair Lady." This 5'8" brunette is a fresh¬ 
man major in Liberal Arts at Normandale 


graduated from Herculaneum High 
School, and has a two-year Certificate of 
Proficiency as a Clerk-Typist from St. 
Louis Community College. Presently em¬ 
ployed in that capacity at McDonnell- 
Douglas, Sue's short range plans include 
office work and learning office practice, 
while her long range plans lean toward 
teaching young children Sign Language. 

MISS DEAF NEW jERSEY Susan Ward, a 
graduate of Maryland School for the Deaf 
and Gallaudet, might try to use her B.A. in 
Psychology to "psyche" the judges into 
selecting her as Miss Deaf America. Sue's 
versatile work experience includes camp 
counselor, newscaster, Kelly Cirl, day care, 
interpreting, biological aide, and dormito¬ 
ry counselor. She is presently serving in 
the latter capacity at Marie H. Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf, while teaching Amer¬ 
ican Sign Language (ASL) on a part-time 
basis at Camden County Community 
College. Deaf since birth, this 23 year old 
lady has had an unusual experience: 
studying German language and culture for 
five weeks at the University of Salzburg, 
Austria. This 5'3" hazel-eyed blonde will 
perform "The Two Sides of Communica¬ 
tion" for her talent presentation. 


future aspirations include going into the 
Peace Corps for two years, then obtaining 
her M.A. in Special Education. At 21 years 
of age, she has her goals pretty well set.. 

MISS DEAF OKLAHOMA Blue-eyed 
blondes seem to be the norm for this 
pageant and 19 year old Carmelia Moore 
is no exception. This 5'5" Oklahoman 
will perform a modern dance for the 
pleasure of pageant viewers. Also deaf 
since birth, Carmelia graduated from 
Edison High School this year where she 
was voted Outstanding Student of the 
Year. Her future ambition is to become a 
counselor for the deaf and hearing im¬ 
paired. 

MISS DEAF OHIO Also graduating from 
high school this year is 19 year old Sandra 
Lee Frye. She is majoring in Accounting 
and Office Management at the Choffin 
Career Center of Wilson High School. 
Although it is not known when Sandra 
lost her hearing, she does have a deaf 
sister who will be in the cheering section 
when her 5'3" blue-eyed brunette sibling 
performs a dance to "Interpretive Expres¬ 
sions" during talent competition. Sandra 
hopes to attend NTID upon graduation 
from high school. 
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MISS DEAF PENNSYLVANIA Deafness runs 
in Susanna Motylinski's family. Her 
parents, a brother, and sister are also deaf, 
so she will have plenty of encouragement 
when she vies for the title of Miss Deaf 
America. Also a high school graduate 
(from Springfield H.S.) this year, Sue's 
summer plans include attending a Sum¬ 
mer Visible Program at NTID in the 
Medical Lab Technican area, where she 
plans to continue her education this fall. 
At age 18, Sue is the youngest competitor 
in the pageant. She will sing/sign and 
dance to the melody "Bad Girls" during 
talent preliminaries as she competes for 
the title. 

MISS DEAF SOUTH CAROLINA Deaf since 
birth, Faye Michelle Singleton, nonethe¬ 
less has made her mark on the hearing 
world. An expert horsewoman, she has 
won many awards in the Champion and 
Reserve range at horse shows. A graduate 


MISS DEAF TEXAS A small town gal hopes 
to make it big.at the Pageant. Graduated 
from Katy H.S., Patricia Ruth Duncan has 
been hereditarily deaf all 22 years of her 
life. If Patricia does well, it won't be the 
first time she has done so. She accom¬ 
panied the track team to Rumania, where 
she participated in the Deaf Olympics. A 
5'2" hazel-eyed blonde, this gal from The 
Lone Star State will do a song/dance 
routine during talent competition. This 
Gallaudet junior has her sights set on 
becoming a teacher of the deaf. 

MISS DEAF UTAH Heidi Sue Ercanbrack 
also has several deaf relatives that will be 
in the cheerleading section when she vies 
for the title of Miss Deaf America. Deaf 
since birth, this 18 year old brunette 
graduated from Utah School for the Deaf 
and is presently in her first year at Weber 
State College with an undeclared major. 
Heidi works for the Internal Revenue Ser- 


holds a B.A. in Elementary/Special Educa¬ 
tion and an M.Ed. in Deaf/Blind Multihan¬ 
dicapped from Boston College in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Employed as a Habilitation Spe¬ 
cialist Supervisor at Belmont Habilitation 
Center in St. Clairsville, Ohio, Connie has 
long been involved in the "helping" pro¬ 
fession. Prior to her present job, she was a 
volunteer candystriper, aide in a nursing 
home, and teacher of deaf/blind children. 
Her talent presentation will be a song, 
"My Tribute." 

MISS DEAF WISCONSIN Kelly Elizabeth 
Harper is another pageant contestant 
aspiring to work in the medical field and 
has enrolled in Beloit College in pursuit of 
this goal. A graduate of Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, she has been deaf since the 
age of 18 months. The awards she has 
won while in school are too numerous to 
mention, but the Wisconsin Young 
Achiever is among them and she has held 



of Abbeville H.S. this year, "Mickey" 
plans to enter Spartanburg Methodist 
College this fall, majoring in Early Child¬ 
hood Education with a minor in Art. Only 
19 years old, this brown-eyed brunette 
has already had some adult work experi¬ 
ences. In addition to training horses, she 
has worked part-time in a beauty shop 
and taken care of honey bees. The sec¬ 
ond tallest pageant hopeful, Mickey will 
dance her 5'9" frame to the ballet, "Share 
the joy." 

MISS DEAF TENNESSEE Twenty year old 
Vickie Denese Edwards was deafened at 
the age of three by German measles. 
While attending White Station H.S., she 
won many awards in the field of drama/ 
speech/thespians, so she has also made 
hearing people aware that deaf people 
can be successful. Vickie is presently 
working with Show of Hands Circuit Play¬ 
house Theatre of the Deaf in Memphis. 
Her future plans include becoming a pro¬ 
fessional actress and model. Pageant- 
goers will sample a bit of her talent when 
she performs her own original 
monologue, "I Am A Person." This spring, 
she was one of the growing crop of ar- 
tists-in-residence with the Memphis Arts 
Council. 


vice as a clerk-typist part-time while at¬ 
tending school and full-time during the 
summer. This S'7" lass hopes to sing/sign 
her way to a pot of gold during her dance 
interpretation of "The Rainbow Connec¬ 
tion." Future plans include a combination 
of marriage, children, and further school¬ 
ing. 

MISS DEAF VIRGINIA Also congenitally 
deaf, 21 year old Cathy Marie Pike ex¬ 
pects several of her deaf relatives to be in 
the audience rooting for her. This 5'4" 
graduate of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind is presently a freshman at 
New River Community College majoring 
in General Studies. Cathy's work experi¬ 
ence includes filing in the business office 
at Rappahannock General Hospital and 
social worker aide. Among her interests is 
meeting new friends, which we are sure 
she will do during the convention. She 
will belt out a dance routine to "Cabaret" 
for her portion of the talent competition. 

MISS DEAF WEST VIRGINIA The Mountain 
State is sending the oldest pageant con¬ 
testant. Constance Lynn Strand is 28 years 
of age and has been deaf since early 
childhood. She is also one of the shortest 
at 5'1". Connie, a hazel-eyed brunette, 


office in various organizations as either 
President or Secretary. This 5'4" hazel¬ 
eyed brunette hopes to make this world a 
better place in which to live and will 
share these hopes with us when she sings 
and dances to "Love is Spreading All 
Over the World." m 
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ISN'T IT TIME 
COMPUTERS WERE USED 
TO HELPTHE DEAF 


m HEARING IMPAIRED? 





THEY ARE. 


Introducing The PCI Sentry. “ 

The Plug-ln-Anywhere 
Computerized Visual Alert System. 
Monitors Home (And Away) Listening Needs. 
Lets You Monitor In One Place. 


With most other systems, you’re at the mercy 
of a light bulb...if it burns out, there goes 
your alert system. 


go where you go! No complex wiring. No 
confusing hook up. You don’t have to be 
an electrical genius to use the PCI Sentry. 



Not so with the new PCI Sentry. Our control 
receiver always works to alert you... bulb or 
no bulb. One glance at the control receiver’s 
visual panel display, and you’re in touch with 
as many as 8 separate functions throughout 
your home — telephone, nursery, front and 
rear doors, smoke alarm, security alert, page, 
and wake up (or sound) alarm — at your 
option. Just plug in our central receiver (fn 
the room in which you spend most time), 
and don’t worry about burned out bulbs, or 
electrical interference from other alert 
systems in your area, or in your building. 
PCI Sentry adjusts to your personal house 
code. Set it. Forget it. Place them where you 
need them...telephone, nursery, doors, 
wherever — when triggered, lamps will flash 
pre-coded on-off (or off-on) signals in those 
rooms...and at the central receiver! You 
always know what’s happening! 

And the PCI Sentry travels well. It’s compact. 
Fits the palm of your hand. And, because it’s 
easily coded and plugs into any socket, can 


Computer technology 
working for you. 


pci 


SENTRY 


T.M. 


'Precision Controls, Inc. 

5 Thomas Road South, Hawthorne, NJ 07506, Telephone: (201) 423-0800 


We suggest you consider the Basic PCI 
Sentry System: the central receiver and two 
transmitters of your choice. You can add to 
the system, as you need, anytime. Order the 
Basic PCI Sentry System and we 
also provide you with a portable 
remote flasher, FREE!* Your cost 
for a basic system? Only $293.40** 

For more information on the PCI 
Sentry Visual Alert System, write us. 


‘Offer expires July 1, 1982. “Suggested retail price. 
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Sign language 
is the fourth 
most used 
language in 
the U.S. 


People who 
use sign 
language 
need a way 
to write it 
down. 


Sign Writing® 
writes the 
movements 
of sign 
language 
on paper. 
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Sign Writing® 
can write 
any sign 
language 
in the 
world. 
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5 Sign Writing® 
is easy and 
fun to learn! 
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TsKtursd UJciJs 

AND THE EXPRESSIVE FABRIC OF LANGUAGE 

by Arthur Layzer 

We all know that it's much more absorbing to listen to a sto¬ 
ry told by a good story teller, if we can hear well enough, or to 
see it signed if we are adept at Sign Language, than to read the 
story in print. The same thing is true of poetry. But what if the 
words themselves could move and could form patterns? Then 
this would be closer to signing or speaking. On second 
thought, this sounds a little complicated. Should we use a sepa¬ 
rate pattern for each different meaning? How do we make a 
pattern out of a single word? 

The simplest way, of course, is to repeat the word at differ¬ 
ent places on a viewing screen to form the pattern. Perhaps a 
relatively few basic patterns, with variations, might be enough 
to reinforce the meaning of many words. Vertical motion of a 
word downwards for example can suggest: hair, a cliff dropping 
to the sea, a fishing line, an elevator or even tears. We can use 
film or TV to help produce the movement and display the 
words of the text. And the computer, of course, can help re¬ 
peat the word and help guide the simple shaping of the word. 

This idea of using word movement-patterns in place of the 
static printed page has actually been carried out for a few short 
texts and also has been carefully tried out with hearing-impaired 
and deaf young adults and older adolescents. A computer pro¬ 
gram has been written. The results have been surprisingly en¬ 
couraging, especially given the unaccustomed manner of read¬ 
ing. 

This computer-animated form of presentation of printed lan¬ 
guage has been dubbed "textured" because the words in this 
form have almost the appearance and "feel" of a physical tex¬ 
ture (see Figure 1). 

The Expressive Fabric of Reading 1 

Reading is a kind of deferred one-way communication from 
an author to a plurality of readers or to a hypothetical typical 
reader. Printed language, however, is not a blueprint of an 
author's meaning and the reader's role is not a passive one. She Com P uter Animated and Textured Presentation of Ex- 

or he must think ahead, and throw out a "web" to integrate P ress * ve Language 2 

into a matrix of coherence and purpose the words and phrases. In the new film mode discussed here the printed word is 
This "web" is a very personal thing; every reader builds it out of conceived as a process rather than a bare symbol for meaning, 
his or her own materials drawn from memory and experience. Replications of words or word-fragments unfold on the viewing 

For communication, there must also be common aspects to the screen as word movement-patterns or "textures." (See in Figure 

construction of such webs, for all persons. Syntax or grammar 1 •) 

plays a helpful role here as does the reservoir of common social David Wright, who became deaf at the age of seven, has elo- 
experiences that forms the larger environment of the individual quently told how, for him, seeing rich movement has taken the 
reader. The desire of the reader to make a real and vivid world place of the sound experience he lost when he became deaf. In 

of the text is, however, the most important common element. his book Deafness he writes, "I see, as if I heard, a visionary 

This anticipatory web might be referred to as the "expressive noise of wind in a disturbance of foliage." And elsewhere in the 

fabric" that underlies not only reading but language activities same book, "For me silence is not the absence of sound —but 

like speaking, signing or writing which are more easily recog- of movement." This relation of sound to visual movement, 

nized as expressive in nature. movement of growth rather than mere displacement, is one of 

In the reading activity, we are like metaphorical spiders, try- three key metaphors for our own work. In the film mode of tex- 

ing to catch meaning on the fly, but also trying to savor the turing, we hope to capture some of the experience of growth 

human bonds of the story or text as we sometimes vicariously and uniqueness that are associated with sound in general and 

substitute ourselves. the spoken work in particular. But we do not give up the form 



FIGURE 1 

Assisted by computer programming, repetitions of each word 
streak down the viewing screen in this simple example of the tex¬ 
tured animated film mode. The effect resembles very readily the 
texture and personal weight of a speaker's voice. The figure shows 
a snapshot-in-time of this process after the "streaking downwards" 
has been accomplished. The example is from a film by the author 
used in his studies and based on a poem, personifying grass and 
leaves, written by a deaf girl. The sentence is, of course, "I'm going 
to cry." The four words "I'M," "GOING," "TO," "CRY" have ap¬ 
peared one after the other on the viewing screen, though the last 
word "CRY" appears spatially on the left side of the screen. Ran¬ 
dom deletions of letters give this particular texture its characteristic 
tactile quality. Note that the downward motion of words is reminis¬ 
cent of tears and also the sign language motion for the word 
"CRY."In other cases, the downward motion has been used to sug¬ 
gest: hair, a cliff falling to the sea, a fishing line and an elevator. This 
shows the generality of simple motions in reinforcing more specific 
images for the reader. 
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COMPUTER ASSISTED COMMUNICATIONS 
AT DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER, BETHANY HILL, FRAMINGHAM, MA 01701 
VOICE: (617) 875-3617 TDD: (617) 875-0354 


WHY USE DEAFNETT 


DEAFNET Saves Tima, Money, Energy! 



Are you a busy person? 


How many times have you called someone and found they are not there? 


Then, they try to call you back and you are not there! 

How many calls do you make to your committee to try to resolve an answer to a problem? 

Is there a friend or family member you wish you could call more often? Or wish you knew 
how they were? —but they never call or write? 

DEAFNET helps you “Keep in Touch” quickly and easily. You can 

• Read your mail when you have time. 

• Write and send multiple copies. 

This means you type once, name all those you wish to receive the message, send it 
through the computer—and the computer does all the work It sends a copy to each 
person you have named. 

• Forward a letter you have received from one person to another subscriber on the network 
Sharing information is very easy. 

• Answer a letter immediately after reading it. 

• Cut down on interruptions when at meetings or in conversation. 


DEAFNET helps you 
save postage 

decrease long distance telephone charges 
get quick answers 
save time, energy and effort — 


SEE A DEAFNET DEMONSTRATION 

AT THE DCI EXHIBIT BOOTH 

1982 NAD CONVENTION 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


of the printed word. This is a new kinetic mode of presenting 
printed language. 

The second key metaphor is that individual word processes 
in the texturing mode can give us a feeling of the identity of the 
speaker. Words on a printed page can not tell us by themselves 
who said the words, nor convey the warmth and emotions of 
the voice or of Sign Language. New modes that are richer 
visually and more dynamic are needed. 

This brings in the third key metaphor: that of “transparency." 
To be useful a new mode must seem so simple and natural that 
it does not distract from the meaning of the words. We believe 
that the texturing mode does possess this requirement of 
transparency. 

The use of this texturing mode for presenting printed lan¬ 
guage stems from our earlier short film in black and white called 
"MORNING I ELEVATOR." 3 This film, for hearing viewers, was 
based on a short poem and has a computer synthesized music 
background. The first discussion of the possibilities of this tech¬ 
nique for deaf viewers was given in a demonstration of the 
MORNING ELEVATOR film in February 1975 at the New York 
City Office for the Handicapped. A deaf community worker, 
Mrs. Mary Cheese, compared the effect of the visual mode to a 
"vibration." 

In 1976 to 1978 a new film, I CANT WAIT FOR SPRING, was 
made, this time without music but in color. This film was based 
on a poem by a 16 year old girl, Kathleen Anello. 4 

To test the effectiveness of this new mode for typical deaf 
viewers we must be more objective. It is necessary to record 
the relevant responses of hearing-impaired viewers to a film in a 
controlled way and analyze the results by statistical methods. 
There are significant results of this direct type to report on. But 
first I want to mention two striking indirect results that make it 
plausible that deaf viewers will have a special sensitivity or 
receptivity for this mode. 

The first result was noted by Francis Blair in 1957. He found 
that deaf children showed a significantly greater memory ability 
for movement-patterns than hearing children. The second 
result is the recent 1975 fundamental study by Belugi-Klima. 
She found that, among native users of Sign Language, words in 
Sign Language are coded in short-term memory not 
phonetically, as in most hearing persons, but as visual hand- 
configurational or motional elements. I believe that both of 
these results point to a probably enhanced receptivity for the 
textured mode in deaf persons. 

Let's turn now briefly to early results based on a statistical 
analysis of responses of hearing-impaired readers to the tex¬ 
tured mode. A randomly formed control group read the Anello 
poem in the usual printed form while the other group saw the 
corresponding film I CAN'T WAIT FOR SPRING. The evaluation 
procedure had several parts including an objective test of 
memory for words, a writing task, and a section involving the 
rating by the viewer of feelings induced by the poem, as seen in 
printed or film form. The rating was according to 36 scales of 
bipolar adjectives (such as "pretty-ugly" or "safe-dangerous"). 6 
In the group of young adults who took the written evaluation 
procedure there was a wide range of hearing-impairment. One- 
third of this group of 36 persons indicated that Sign Language 
was their native language. 

The most revealing and exciting information we obtained 
from the responses of this wide hearing-range group concerns 
these bipolar scales. These ratings tell us something about the 
combined impact of the poem and the film on the viewer as a 
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complex sensory and emotional experience. The scale ratings 
were analyzed by a factor-analytic technique. 7 From our results 
we can say first that the film did have a significant impact on 
the way the poem was experienced. 

Secondly, our results permit us to interpret the nature of this 
impact in terms of certain factors or dimensions of experience, 
and this interpretation tends to confirm the validity of the key 
metaphors mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Thirdly, 
and equally important, our results suggest that the special im¬ 
pact of the film mode on the viewing experience is greater for 
persons with more severe hearing-impairment than for persons 
with less severe hearing-impairment. 

Here are some brief comments on more technical aspects of 
making films such as I CANT WAIT FOR SPRING. To put in 
words of a story or poem or texturing indications, we use a 
convenient "score" or script somewhat like a musical score. The 
computer environment of I CANT WAIT FOR SPRING was that 
of a dedicated minicomputer with a TV monitor and com¬ 
puter-controlled camera. The body of our texturing program is 
written in Fortran and has a fairly flexible interface for whatever 
hardware is used to produce the visual display of characters. 
Aside from this interface the program is "portable" to other 
computer environments. 

Toward Restoring Continuity in Reading and Writing 

I have talked about the expressive impact and communica¬ 
tive effectiveness of the textured mode of presenting language. 
Our main finding is that the visually explicit time-structuring of 
the textured presentation of words brings about an enrichment 
of text-associated motional imagery and personal resonance, 
especially for deaf readers. Further, this enrichment is similar to 
what hearing readers typically derive from the static printed 
text in terms of the evocation of sound imagery and the per¬ 
sonal quality and imagined voice of the narrator. This is the 
concise interpretation of our results concerning the two key 
metaphors of the previous section. The third key metaphor, 
"transparent to meaning," is not really a metaphor, but rather a 
figure of speech indicating that the reader is not distracted from 
the meaning of the text by the novel visual presentation. 

This main result is most easily understood in terms of a basic 
continuity of language functioning between hearing and deaf 
language users and also between the various forms of language 
use. 8 After all, Sign Language, for native users, is an expressive 
and effective medium of communication. In spite of differences 
in syntax, there are common measures of expressive power be¬ 
tween spoken language and signing. 9 From this point of view, 


Wollach Securities of New Jersey has a toll 
free TTY number for you to use to buy or 
sell securities (stocks, bonds) also, our com¬ 
mission is very low. For information call 
Tues. or Wed. evenings, between 7 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. Eastern Standard time or bet¬ 
ween 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. Fridays. Thank 
You, Lou Grant, Account Executive. 

TTY 800-257-7541 

Except Alaska, Hawaii, New Jersey and Puerto 
Rico. In New Jersey, call TTY-(609) 822-1122 


there is a natural continuity of language experience that is 
broken in the case of reading by the special circumstance of 
hearing loss. Our results suggest that this continuity tends to be 
restored when, in place of the static printed page, the kinetic 
textured form of printed language is used. 

The testing referred to above was carried out on a group of 
young adults whose hearing status ranged from moderate im¬ 
pairment to deaf. Would the results be similar if the readers 
were all deaf and predominantly prelingually deaf? Would simi¬ 
lar results be obtained if other poetic texts were employed? 
These were questions that still had to be answered. 

Another extremely important question involves the possible 
carry over of the reading experience to facilitate the deaf 
reader's subsequent creative writing. We, as readers, get energy 
from a text and, more than passively absorbing information, we 
appropriate the situation of the text as our own, integrate it into 
our own memories and then feel free to relive it in our own 
way. Will this reservoir of new energy be converted into an in¬ 
creased expressive writing skill, given that the writing task 
should involve a situation similar to that of the source text? This 
had been a key question from the start. I had obtained samples 
of writing from the wide hearing-range readers of the Anello 
poem. My plan was to have these writing samples judged by 
experts and to have the judges' ratings analyzed by an ex¬ 
tremely sensitive and modern statistical technique for com¬ 
parison ratings between pairs of writing samples. Such "three- 
way scaling" techniques had not previously been used for 
evaluating writing. 10 

These were the main questions that I addressed in classroom 
testing at Gallaudet College in 1980 with three separate groups 
of college and pre-college students, on each occasion using 
control groups which read the rexts in their standard printed 
form. I was fortunate in obtaining the cooperation of the English 
Department of Gallaudet, and of Professor John Canney of that 
department. 

For these tests I created two more short (10 minute) color 
films. These are settings in the new textured mode of adjacent 
portions of a long poem by David Wright called "Plettenberg's 
Bay." This poem gives Mr. Wright's remembrances of his experi¬ 
ence as a child with his father at a pleasant seaside vacation 
place, just before he lost his hearing, anticipations of his loss of 
hearing, and a determination to oversome his handicap. 11 Mr. 
Wright's vocabulary and syntax are polished, rhythmic and 
somewhat complex. The two segments that I set in the next 
textured mode were quite unlike the simple language of the 
earlier poem of Kathleen Anello. 12 

The series of three short poetic texts was included in a re¬ 
quired intensive course in English literature given by Prof. Can¬ 
ney and by Prof. Douglas Miller in the summer of 1980, for the 
"film" and "control" classes respectively. The results of the en¬ 
tire series of tests and texts were very positive. They show a 
continuity with the prior results on expressive impact. 

A new finding was that memory for words and comprehen¬ 
sion, as measured by the well-known "cloze" criterion of filling 
in blanks for missing words, clearly was superior for readers in 
the film group as opposed to the control group. This superiority 
in memory or retention of words was particularly marked in fol¬ 
low-up tests taken 24 hours or more after originally reading the 
source text. 

Equally dramatic was the increase in the expressive quality of 
writing done by "film group" students as compared to "control 
group" students, extending even to the skill shown by the 
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writer in employing richer syntactic forms. It is as if grammar 
and expressive energy and imagery are more closely linked than 
had previously been thought. 

In the meantime, the "scaling" results for the analysis of the 
earlier writing samples of the wide hearing-range group of 
young adults has been carried out with the help of the ratings 
of 20 judges on the Gallaudet faculty, mostly in the English 
Department. This has yielded a remarkable "map" showing how 
the expressive fabric in reading is transferred to writing and 
shows up in imagery, personal insight and flexibility of perspec¬ 
tive. The extensive scaling results for writing samples from 
Gallaudet students is still being analyzed by these sophisticated 
tools and will yield more useful information on this interesting 
question of the deeper fabric of expressive meaning in reading 
and writing. What has emerged so far is a broad concept of 
continuity of expressive meaning across deaf and hearing 
readers, with however specific differences of emphasis. 13 
(Dr. Layzer is on the faculty of Stevens Institute of Technology , 
Hoboken, Np 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1. Compare our brief sketch with the detailed description of the reading 
process given by the American psychologist George A. Miller (1979 refer¬ 
ence below). Miller revives a 19th century term "apperception'' to label the 
constructive anticipatory process that we here refer to as "expressive" in 
nature. As we do, Miller emphasizes the imperative of the reader accepting 
the reality of the world of the text. From this follows the magic pull of the 
metaphor. In the next section we introduce certain key non-verbal 
metaphors whose importance derives from this function of enhancing the 


reality of the text world. See also Layzer (1976, 1981a, and 1982). 

2. Based on a talk delivered at the 1979 Eighth World Congress of the 
World Federation of the Deaf. See Layzer (1981b). A portion of a film was 
also shown. 

3. See Layzer (1974) and Bailey (1974) referring to the presentation of the 
film, and talk, at the 1973 International Conference on Computers in the 
Humanities. 

4. The poem was originally published in L. Buck and A. Kramer (1976). 

5. The 1978 NSF conference on "The Inter-relation of the Communicative 
Senses," was held at Asilomar, California. The 1978 "Poetry in Sign" con¬ 
ference was held at the University of Indiana, South Bend. 

6. The well-known test measure is called the "semantic differential," a 
form introduced in 1957 by the American psychologist Charles Osgood. 
Among the 36 scales we naturally included the scale "vibrating-not vibrat¬ 
ing" as one of the several markers for the more specific influence of the tex¬ 
tured film mode. 

7. The statistical package is ).D. Carroll and C. Chang's MDPREF. Dr. Car¬ 
roll's advice in analysis was helpful. 

8. See Layzer (1981a, 1982). 

9. See Bellugi, Klima and co-workers (1980). See also the review of Gros- 
jean (1980). 

10. This statistical program is called INDSCAL, by J.D. Carroll. Dr. Carroll's 
advice in analysis was helpful. See also j.D. Carroll and M. Wish (1974), J. 
Kruskal and M. Wish (1978) and R. Shephard (1980). 

11. See David Wright (1976). 

12. Copies of the author's graphic film PLETTENBERG'S BAY (1979,16 mm 
color) based on a setting of portions of the David Wright poem are availa¬ 
ble from the author. 

13. For a more extended discussion of results and their interpretation with¬ 
in the framework of expressive meaning and expressive fabric, see the 
author's NTIS report (Layzer, 1981a) and Layzer, 1982. 

This research was partially supported by the U S. Department of Education. 



New SUPERPHONE 

Communications Terminal (T.D.D.) 

•Baudot and ASC 11 (Originate) codes built-in 

• 1000 Character Memory 

•Telephone lamp flasher built-in 

•Printer port for attaching optional printer 

•Sensitivity control for long distance or bad connections 

•Full Size 4-level keyboard 

•Easy to read 32-character blue-green display 

•Emergency battery supply with built-in charger 

•Works with all standard and trim-line telephones 

•Automatic "send” for emergency or long distance 

•Many optional features—such as Superphone can speak to hearing person 
by voice output, etc. 

•For prices and more information—write or call! 


Pocket Phone TDD—World’s Smallest TTY • Porta Printer Plus • Model 28 KSR • Model 28 ASR • 
Model 15 KSR • Couplers (Apcom or Phone-TTY, Inc.) 


Doorbell Signalers • Telephone Signalers • Baby Cry Singalers • Wireless Controls • 
Automatic Answer Couplers (Apcom or Phone-TTY, Inc.) • Alarm Clocks • Bed Vibrators • Fire Alarm 

or Smoke Detector • Many More ... 

COMPLETE TTY SALES AND SERVICE 


For Prices and Additional Information Write or Call 

Chaney’s TTY Sales and Service 

1202 Seminole (Superphone Distributor) TTY: 214-234-3307 

Richardson, Texas, 75080 (Near Dallas) Voice: 214-234-3284 
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SUPERPHONE is 

a sophisticated TDD 


SUPERPHONE 


HARD COPY PRINTERS 





AXIOM 


MICROLINE 


STANDARD FEATURE INCLUDES: 

• DUAL MODEM (BAUDOT & ASCII - 

CODES) 

• MEMORY (1024 CHARACTERS) 

• SENSITIVITY CONTROL FOR LONG 
DISTANCE 

• FLEXIBILITY IN ADDING FUTURE 
FEATURES: TV CONTROLLER, 

AUTO ANSWER SYSTEM, ETC., ETC. 

• LIGHT WEIGHT 

• RECHARGEABLE BATTERIES 

• PHONE RINGER (FREE!!!) 

• ONE YEAR WARRANTY 


CARRYING CASES 




HARD CASE (Samsonite) 


SOFT CASE (Vinyl) 


HOW MANY? 


TOTAL 


SUPERPHONE • $ 495 +- 10.00 shipping. 

AXIOM PRINTER - $ 450 -|- 10.00 shipping. 

MICROLINE PRINTER - $ 450 4- 10.00 shipping. 

HARD CASE - $ 69.00 -|- shipping*... 

SOFT CASE - $ 25.00 4- shipping*. 

EXTRA MEMORY • $ 25.00 -}- shipping*. 

Coming VERY SOON: 

TOUCHTONE RECEIVER $ 95.00. 

Coming SOON: 

ANSWER FEATURE SYSTEM - $ 75.00. 


GRAND TOTAL *_ 

If ordered with SUPERPHONE NO CHARGE 
•If ordered separately • S 5.00 (per order) 

Please make a check payable to: potomac telecom, INC., 8400 jeb stuart rd., rockville, md 20854 

TTY PHONE: (301) 762-4845 TOLL FREE CALL: TDD/VOICE (8001-854-7257 ext. 25X 
Please send me more information on the SUPERPHONE Communication Terminal. 

NAME:_ 

STREET:_ 

CITY:_STATE:_ZIP:_ 

TTY/VOICE NO.:_ 


□ Visa O Mastercard Interbank No, 
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...apart 

of the 
Deaf 
Community 

by Jack Wright 

I am writing this article for The Deaf 
American , because I want to share 
some of my experiences with deaf 
people. I feel this will help deaf people 
understand deaf-blindness and feel 
more comfortable being with deaf- 
blind people. Many deaf people know 
very little about deaf-blindness, and are 
very apprehensive about approaching 
a deaf-blind person, let alone becom¬ 
ing friends with one. 

For 20 years, I was a deaf person in 
the Deaf Community. I attended the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, and en¬ 
joyed going to clubs, dances, home¬ 
comings and football games. At that 
time I did not have any problems with 
my vision, and in fact I never thought 
about it. By the time I was 20, I had 
some night blindness and started losing 
my peripheral vision, but I was not 
aware that I had any serious condition. 

Over the next 15 years, my vision 
continued to deteriorate to the point 
where I could no longer ignore it. I was 
working as an engraver and I started to 
miss words when I was reading. The 
boss noticed I was having problems 
measuring, and sent me to see an eye 
doctor. The doctor told me I was 
legally blind and that my vision would 
get worse. He told me there was no 
treatment that could help me. It was 
not until much later that I found out I 
had a condition known as Usher's Syn¬ 
drome—congenital deafness coupled 
with the progressive loss of vision due 
to Retinitis Pigmentosa. I felt my life 
was starting to go down the drain 
when the doctor told me I was legally 



lack and Julia Wright 


blind. When my boss got the doctor's 
report, he told me to start looking for 
another job, because I would be fired 
in 30 days. 

I started to worry about what would 
happen to me. I didn't know anyone 
who had my problem. I didn't know 
where to go for help. In addition, I had 
a wife and two small children to sup¬ 
port, and I had to find another job. 


lack at work ... caning a chair 



I went to the unemployment agen¬ 
cy, but when they learned I was deaf 
and had a vision problem, they referred 
me to the Virginia Commission for the 
Visually Handicapped. The counselor 
there suggested that I go to Jamaica. 
“Oh, wow!" I thought, “Jamaica Is¬ 
lands! That's great!" But the counselor 
explained that there was a training 
school for blind and deaf-blind persons 
in Jamaica, New York. 

I went to this training facility, but 
three months later decided to leave. I 
did not like the food or the sleeping 
conditions, and did not feel they were 
really helping me. I was also worried 
about my family. With the help of my 
counselor, I finally found a job near my 
home, working in a hospital laundry. 

Over the next few years I started 
having problems seeing signs; I often 
had to touch the person's hands in 
order to follow what they were sign¬ 
ing. I also could not recognize faces or 
read regular print. The only part of the 
newspaper I could read was the 
headlines. I felt my means of obtaining 
information slipping away. I felt more 
and more cut off from the world. 

In 1975, I had a cataract operation 
which improved my vision somewhat. I 
could now read large-print and could 
read peoples' handwriting if they used 
a dark pen. 

That same year I was divorced and 
went home to live with my parents. I 
was very uncomfortable with this 
situation because I had always been in¬ 
dependent. But I did not know how to 
travel alone, cook or shop, and I had no 
knowledge of Braille. My vision began 
to deteriorate again and I became very 
depressed. I knew I had to do some¬ 
thing, so when a counselor suggested I 
try a new training program for the 
deaf-blind in New York, I packed my 
bags and left. 

The Helen Keller National Center for 
Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults (HKNC) 
had begun in 1969, and in 1976 
opened a new training center in Sands 
Point, New York, on Long Island not 
too far from New York City. There, I 
studied Braille, cooking, cane travel, 
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A few tips on... 
Communicating 
with a 
Deaf-Blind Person 

and learned how to play games that 
had been adapted for the visually han¬ 
dicapped, such as Scrabble. I also im¬ 
proved my ability to read signs by 
touch. I am very happy I learned all of 
these things, especially Braille, for I now 
feel I am no longer cut off from the rest 
of the world. I can read Braille maga¬ 
zines and books, and keep up with 
what is going on in the world. I also 
have a Braille TTY, so that I can now 
communicate with others by 
telephone. 

I am independent again, but I do 
have one problem: Some deaf people 
avoid me. They are afraid I will become 
dependent upon them, and are unsure 
what to do in such a situation. They are 
used to using their sight in communica¬ 
tion with others, and they cannot un¬ 
derstand how a person who is blind 
can communicate in signs. 

In social situations, I cannot see who 
is nearby, so I can't approach a person 
and start a conversation. I must rely on 
other people to come up to me and in¬ 
troduce themselves, or other people. 
Introductions are very important to me 
because that is the only way I can 
meet new people. This is the most dif¬ 
ficult problem I have socially because I 
love to meet new people, from differ¬ 
ent places, and to have conversations 
with them. I love to communicate, get 
information and share ideas. 

Whenever a person approaches me, 
it is important that they give me their 
name or their name sign so that I know 
with whom I am chatting. Sometimes 
people sign very slowly, thinking I will 
not understand them. However, I 
prefer that they sign at a speed that is 
comfortable for them, for then the 
conversation is more relaxed for both 
of us. It is not necessary for them to 
shorten sentences or simplify language. 
It is hard for some people to believe 
that I can understand as much Sign 
Language by touch as I once did by 
sight, but this is true. Some people 
fingerspell so slowly that I just give up! 
One friend fingerspells with his arm 
stretched above my head, and I have 
trouble reaching that high to follow 
him. Some people use only fingerspell- 



A side-by-side conversation: Useful 
when sitting and interpreting situations. 



A face-to-face conversation: Signer can 
face the Deaf-Blind Person and sign in the 
normal way as the Deaf-Blind person's 
hands are on the signer's hands. 



When walking with the Deaf-Blind per¬ 
son , let him place his hand behind your 
arm, and follow you. 


Don't... 



Don't grab the hand and place it on your 
hand. Let him know you want to talk to 
him, and he will place his hand on yours. 



Don't sign when you are standing and the 
Deaf-Blind Person is sitting. 



Don't sign too high, making the Deaf- 
Blind Person raise his hands even higher. 
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California Home for Aged Deaf 

RETIREMENT LIVING AT ITS VERY BEST! 


Our spacious living room is a great place for guests Beautiful California weather means year-round use of 

to entertain friends and relatives. our enclosed patio and walkways. 


CHAD has many special features for you: 



• 24 hour staff with signing skills 



• TTY and closed caption decoders 

• Full activities program 

• Cheerful home-like environment 

• Delicious meals and special diets 

• Semiprivate rooms 

• Laundry service 

• Enclosed patio and walkway 

CHAD is owned and operated 
by the California Association 
of the Deaf 

• SSI recipients welcomed 

• Nonprofit 

• State licensed 


• Close to shopping and parks 

• Transportation available 

• Doctor on call 

• Reasonable rates 

CHAD 

Barbara Wild, Adminstrator 

529 Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, California 91006 

Telephone: (213) 445-2259 VOICE/(213) 445-0875 TTY 





















ing when they communicate with me. 
While there are deaf-blind people who 
prefer to use only fingerspelling, I like 
to use Sign Language because it is the 
language I grew up with and the 
method of communication most com¬ 
fortable to me. 

Another problem is that many peo¬ 
ple feel I will injure myself in a strange 
place and are afraid to have me go 
with them. I love to go fishing, but one 
friend refused to take me, saying it was 
too dangerous. Some of my old friends 
continued to include me in their ac¬ 
tivities, even after I lost my vision. That 
is because they had had some experi¬ 
ence with other deaf-blind people, and 
were not afraid to stay with me. But 
others started worrying about my 
mobility—how to tell me about steps, 
how to guide me to a chair, and so on. I 
explained to them how to help me, 
and they quickly learned how to guide, 
and found it was not so difficult after 
all. A deaf-blind person with the proper 
training and experience in using 
mobility techniques has very few prob¬ 
lems getting around. 

I now feel I am an independent tra¬ 
veler. I feel confident traveling by bus, 
train or plane. I write notes to ask peo¬ 
ple for help if I need it. I can tell from 
their reactions what their emotions are. 
If they seem confused, or do not un- 

Southwest Collegiate 
Institute for the Deaf 

General Communication's Positions (tentative) 

Department Head: Interpreter Training Certifi¬ 
cate Program 

Interpreter (C.S.C.) Speech Therapist 
Contact: Bern Jones, Director, Division for Gen 
eral Communications, 915/267-2511, ext. 230 
Campus Life Position (tentative) 
Residence Hall Supervisor 
Contact: Dom Bonura, Dean of Students 
915/267-2511, ext. 228 
Collegiate Instructional Positions (tentative) 

* Instructor of ASL (B.A. required, M.A. pre¬ 
ferred); Instructor of English (B.A. required, 
M.A. preferred); Instructor of Biology (B.S. re¬ 
quired, M.S. preferred); * Instructor of Comput¬ 
er Programming, Voc/Tech (B.S. required); ‘In¬ 
structor of Electronics Technology, Voc/Tech 
(B.S. preferred; ‘Instructor of Drafting/Design, 
Voc/Tech (B.S. preferred); * Instructor of Dental 
Lab Technology, Voc/Tech (B.S. preferred). 
Salary Range (depending upon qualifications): 

$17,000 - $22,000 (9 months) 

Qualifications: Note: All applicants must be 
trained and qualified to work with deaf adults 
Applicants must be fluent in both American 
Sign Language (ASL) and Manually Coded 
English (MCE). 

Specific statements of qualifications vary and 
will be sent upon request. 

Please call or write: W. F. Roy III, Director, Di¬ 
vision for Collegiate Studies, SWCID, Avenue 
C, Big Spring, TX 79720; 915/267-2511 
(TDD/Voice) 

Applicant finalists may be reimbursed partially 
or fully for expenses for required interviews. 

♦These instructional positions could start in 
June ‘82 due to program development needs. 



lack at braille-tty/tdd 



A non-signer can make prints of letters on 
the palm of the Deaf-Blind Person. Or use 


a Tella-touch 


derstand, then I look for another per¬ 
son. Sometimes I meet a person who 
can't read —then I'm in trouble! I ask 
people to print in the palm of my hand 
with their finger, or I use the Tellatouch 
machine for receptive communication. 
When I take the bus home from work, I 
show the driver a card that tells him 
where I wish to get off, and he taps my 
leg at the right stop. I just have to trust 
him. Sometimes, of course, things will 
go wrong, just as they will for anyone. 
But the more experience I get, the 
fewer the problems, and the better 
able I am to deal with them if they do 
occur. 

I do not subscribe to many maga¬ 
zines because I cannot read print. I do 
receive one weekly news magazine, 
and several monthly or quarterly maga¬ 
zines, which come out in Braille. These 
magazines focus on the needs of blind 
people, with almost nothing included 
on deafness or deaf people. Deaf-blind 
people are not informed about what is 
going on since very little information is 
available in Braille or large-print. The 


only way I can learn about deafness, 
about equipment designed to assist 
deaf people, activities open to deaf 
people—in general, the Deaf Com¬ 
munity—is to ask friends. This puts me 
at a great disadvantage. When some¬ 
one asks me why I did not attend a 
special event, I have to explain that I 
simply did not know it was being held. 
Deaf people know amongst them¬ 
selves what is going on in the Deaf 
Community, but a deaf-blind person 
has a great difficulty in finding out. 
Many deaf-blind people stay home 
alone simply because they do not 
know what is going on. 

I am eager to have deaf people in¬ 
form deaf-blind people, in their own 
magazines, what is going on in the 
Deaf Community. For example, club 
news or notices of special events for 
deaf people could be included in The 
Voice , Good Cheer; Nat-Cent News 
and other magazines to which deaf- 
blind people subscribe. I would also 
like to suggest the development of a 
regular column in The Deaf American 
on the activities of deaf-blind people. 
This would encourage deaf people to 
participate in these activities and make 
it a two-way participation effort. 

Many people feel that deaf-blind 
people cannot take part in activities 
such as card games. But they can —I 
am an expert game player! Several 
years ago, the California State Chess 
Championship for the Deaf was won 
by a deaf-blind person—and the run¬ 
ner-up was also deaf-blind. Quite a 
few games have been adapted in 
Braille, such as Scrabble , Monopoly , 
cribbage and card games. Others have 
been adapted for play by touch, such 
as chess, checkers and dominoes. 

I also enjoy such activities as fishing, 
bowling, swimming, roller-skating, and 
I would love to try skiing. I love to join 
deaf people participating in these ac¬ 
tivities because it is so easy for me to 
communicate with people who know 
Sign Language. But many people feel 
that I will become a burden, or will 
slow them down. 

For 10 years I was an enthusiastic 
member of a bowling league for deaf 
people. I did very well and had some of 
the highest scores until my vision 
deteriorated. My scores started to get 
lower and lower, and I felt the other 
team members would blame me for a 
low average score, so I quit. This past 
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year I joined a bowling league for blind 
people. I really enjoyed the bowling, 
and the people were very nice, but 
there was no one there with whom I 
could communicate directly, so I quit in 
frustration. I feel really stuck in the mid¬ 
dle—my score is not really high 
enough to compete in the league for 
deaf people, and I am often unable to 
communicate directly with blind peo¬ 
ple. I find that this carries over into 
other areas as well. 

In the workshop where I am now 
employed, I have very little com¬ 
munication with others. Most of the 
people communicate with me by print¬ 
ing in my palm, but they confine the 
communication to just a few very short 
sentences, such "Where do you live?" 
Then I have to write the answer for 
them to read. Some of the people are 
visually handicapped, and cannot read 
print, so I cannot communicate with 
them at all unless Braille writing equip¬ 
ment is available. One rehabilitation 


teacher does know Sign Language, and 
a few other people know some 
fingerspelling, so I do have some com¬ 
munication opportunities, but not very 
often. 

While in training at the HKNC in 
1977, I was going through a very diffi¬ 
cult time of adjustment in my life. It 
was at this time that I met a young 
woman who became a very important 
part of my life. Julia helped me in so 
many ways, including giving me a kick 
in the pants when I need it! We were 
married in June of 1981, and we are 
very happy together. Julia, who is 
sighted and hearing, is a fluent signer 
so communication is not a problem. 
She has also learned Braille and copies 
material for me when necessary. How¬ 
ever, I try not to be dependent upon 
her, for I want to stand tall in her eyes 
as she does in mine. 

And I do have much to be thankful 
for. I very much enjoy my work caning 
chairs at home, and I hope someday to 


start my own chair caning business. I 
have many friends and live an active 
enjoyable life. 

I have tried to share with you some 
of my personal experiences that I hope 
will help you to understand deaf-blind 
people a little better. I would like to en¬ 
courage deaf people to be friendly 
with deaf-blind people and to try to 
find ways of including deaf-blind peo¬ 
ple in your activities. Remember that 
we are deaf people too, and we would 
be happy to join with other deaf peo¬ 
ple and become a part of the Deaf 
Community.* 

(Jack Wright has his own chair-caning 
business in Glen Burnie, MDJ 

CnMPMORoA F T R A E L E 00 

FANTASTIC SELECTION OF 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
Write for your FREE catalog 

BOX 407 DJ BOGOTA, N.J. 07603 
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April 1982 


Gloria M. Alfaro. Maryland 

Margaret Amelia. Massachusetts 

Virginia Anderson. California 

Leticia Arellano. New Mexico 

Betty Ares. Florida 

Dawn P. Barbee. Washington 

Mr. & Mrs. Dwight 

Benedict.Washington, DC. 

Jane L. Bergman. New York 

Suzanne Bishop.California 

Gene Phyllis Blayecky. Iowa 

Betsy Bobenhouse.Nebraska 

Kathleen A. Brenza. Washington 

Rose Mary Briggs New Jersey 

Debbie Browers.Michigan 

Anita J. Bryan. Texas 

Daniel D. Burch. Louisiana 

Millie C. Burchett. North Carolina 

Susan J. Cantwell Kansas 

Todd M. Coon.Massachusetts 

Mr. & Mrs. Pierre Daze Indiana 

Phyllis Deitschell.New York 

Joy Ann DiGiovanni.New York 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Douty.New York 

Ms. Patricia Drury Iowa 

Lisa Eckstrom.Indiana 

Marie Egbert. Oregon 

Karen Elmore.Nevada 

Mary Evans. Illinois 

Gustave Falke. Oklahoma 

Deanne K. Fountaine.Ontario 

Mrs. Norma Fraking New York 

Lisa Girard.Connecticut 

Sandra Gish. Minnesota 

Carolyn E. Gordon.Ohio 

Cythia A.Graney.New York 

Donnabeth Grassis.Massachusetts 

FredGreir. Florida 

Vicki Hall. Florida 

Mrs. Janet Hanson.New York 

Lawrence A. Hast.Pennsylvania 

Mary Hawkins. New York 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Hawks 

& Family .Nevada 

Marilyn Hawkes. Alberta 

Gregory L. Hein.California 

Cynthia L. Heller. California 

Gregory E. Heller. Maryland 

Tracy Marie Hetman. Ontario 

Nick Hurro.Washington 

Paul Idomir. Nevada 

Donald E. Ingraham.California 

Mr. & Mrs. Stanley Jenkins . West Virginia 

Richard Jennings.Oklahoma 

Loy & Mildred Johnston. Illinois 

Thomas W. Junnila.Minnesota 

Catherine Kettrick. Washington 

Corinne Kros.Wyoming 

Mrs. Whirley Krueger.Wisconsin 

Catherine Liabastre.Georgia 

Mr. & Mrs. Steve Liming.Ohio 

Mrs. Betty L. Looker. Illinois 

Mrs. Cheryl Lovell.Ontario 

Ruth Ludwig. Florida 


Ann Marie Lynch-Semaschuk ... New York 


Mr. & Mrs. Stanley F. Mats .. West Virginia 

Susan P. Martin. Georgia 

Viki Maureen. Massachusetts 

Mrs. Caroline A. McCoy.California 

Barbara McIntyre.Georgia 

Ms. Laurie A. McKnight. Maryland 

Margaret Miele.New Jersey 

Mrs. Pat Milligan.Rhode Island 

Dolores Moore and Family.Georgia 

Donna L. Mort. Washington 

Loman D. Mosser.Nevada 

Sally Newlin.Indiana 

Debbie Noworatzky.Wisconsin 

Orpha Parkin.Indiana 

Mr. & Mrs. Jim Perry. Alabama 

Diane W.Piela. New York 

Mrs. Barbara S. Porter. South Carolina 

Kerry Powers.Florida 

Karen Prince.New Jersey 

Deborah L. Randall.South Carolina 

Mike Reeves.California 

Mrs. Martha C. Renick.Tennessee 

Judy A. Richell. Maryland 

Debbie Rogers. Massachusetts 

Mrs. Jill Romer.British Columbia 

Diana E. Rosenberg. Washington, D.C. 

Gerd Salmang.South America 


Mrs. C. F. Sperling.New Jersey 

John Stepp. Nebraska 

Tegn & Wallace Stevenson.New York 

Robert Suda. Michigan 

Van Tackett.Kentucky 

Libby Tully. California 

Ms. Angela Watson. Arizona 

Elizabeth Waughtel. Massachusetts 

Leonard & Susanna West.Tennessee 

NEW AFFILIATED MEMBERS 

Catholic Deaf Office.Kentucky 

Fairbanks Rehabilitation 

Association . Alaska 

Palm Beach County Association .... Florida 

for Deaf Children, Inc. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE NAD 

Billie Larson 
M/M Gordon L. Allen 
M/M Irwin D. Friedman 
Jean B. Martin 

Rob and Ann Thomas (In memory of 
Mrs. Ruby Finnegan) 

Dot Havens (In memory of Pearla Lewis) 

Total: $208 


Gallaudet College is please to invite nominations for the 1983-84 

Powrie V. Doctor Chair 
— of— 

Deaf Studies 


The Doctor Chair is a one-year professorship for persons 
of scholarly attainment who have contributed significantly 
to the field of deafness or show promise of such contribution 
by relating their attainment and skills to the this field. 
Remuneration includes a substantial salary, on-campus 
and board, and certian other expenses. 

Interested candidates should submit a resume and an 
outline of a proposal to contribute to Gallaudet's 
programs or the field of deafness in general to: 


Dr. Doin E. Hicks 

Vice President for Research 

Gallaudet College 
800 Florida Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Closing date August 1, 1982 
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The Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf capped off its second 9-0 season 
in three years, and unquestionably 
crowned king of deaf prep football for 
the second consecutive year. 

Not bad for a five-year-old program. 
During the past three years, MSSD 
faced deaf teams and hearing teams 
from public and private schools, from 
the District, Maryland and Virginia. 
Other than an 0-8 season-ending loss 
to Poolesville (Md.) High School in 
1980, the MSSD Eagles have won all 27 
games, scoring 1,004 points and giving 
up only 130. This is a national deaf 
prep record for a three-year season. 

MSSD won the 1981 Virginia-Mary- 
land Independent Conference Cham¬ 
pionship in its first season of league 
play. The Model school won all of its 
five conference games by an aggregate 
score of 148-27. 

Besides defeating three deaf prep 
schools soundly, MSSD beat Quantico 
HS 30-6, Colonial Beach HS 20-6, 
Pallotti HS 28-8, Manassas Park HS 34- 
0, Riverdale Baptist 36-7, and 
Poolesville HS 34-15. 

Running back Senior Lenny Visco 
and all-purpose player Junior Joey Vin¬ 
cent, with 98 and 85 points respec¬ 
tively, were the two major reasons for 
MSSD being the area's highest scoring 
team with a 36.0 per game average. 

Todd Silvestri, by the way, was by 
far the most outstanding football play¬ 
er on the MSSD squad. On offense he 
was a bruising runner, and an excellent 
blocker with a good pair of receiving 
hands. His per-carry average of 7.2 
yards was amazing for a fullback. How¬ 
ever, defense was his strongest area, as 
he led the team in tackles for a team 
record of 132 in one season and for a 
career 303. He also excelled in punting. 
Todd, as a first team deaf prep All- 
American at linebacker and fullback, is 
also our choice as "Deaf Prep Football 
Player of the Year." Being the spiritual 
and field leader of a 9-0 team, no 
greater compliment could be paid to 
him. He also was first team all-con¬ 
ference middle linebacker with highest 
nu mber of coaches' votes. 


MSSD, Perfect for '81 Season, Unquestionably 


Repeats as King of Deaf Prep Football 


Besides Todd, other MSSD players 
on the conference all-star team were 
Lenny Visco, Joey Vincent, Otis Hill at 
offensive tackle, Dean Papalia at defen¬ 
sive end, Jimmy Carter at nose guard, 
and Kevin Graves at center. 

And Bob Westermann's tutored 


DEAF PREP PLAYER OF THE 
YEAR —He's Todd Silvestri. 
Senior fullback and middle 
linebacker of the National 
Champion Model 
Secondary School for 
the Deaf 



Eagles have the best five-year slate 
among deaf prep schools as they have 



won 36 games and lost only 9. five seasons at Indiana School for the 

Small schools that field 11-man Deaf. The ISD Orioles have had 10 


teams (number-wise) traditionally have 
trouble producing winning football 
teams. But not anymore at Georgia 
School for the Deaf. 

Buoyed by eleven returning starters, 
a fine group of "hearing" players from 
Cave Spring, and new methods of 
training, the Tigers of new coach Sam 
Niemeier improved on last year's first- 
ever break even season of 5-5. They 
had an 8-2 slate, the best mark in 
the school's history. 

This was the "new breed" of GSD 
football. For several reasons, a program 
that nearly closed two years ago, had a 
record number of 37 varsity players. 

The State of Georgia permits Cave 
Spring High School students to partici¬ 
pate in the GSD football program, since 
the high school has no football team. 


straight losing seasons from 1970 to 
1979. That followed 4 straight winning 
campaigns from 1966 to 1969. The 
Lynn Frye kids finished with a 6-3 
record last year, and were 5-4 this '81 
season. 

The Orioles were supposed to lose 
to North Decatur—a public high 
school, undefeated and unscored upon 
in Class A competition. But the kids 
shocked people with a brilliant 13-8 
upset, and reacted as if they won the 
State Championship. But in the follow¬ 
ing week, the Orioles went to Olathe, 
Kan. and lost, 6-2. The Orioles took an 
early 2-0 lead on a safety by Jim 
Kinsey's tackle in the end zone. How¬ 
ever, Kansas returned a fumble recov¬ 
ery for a touchdown. 

Kansas under Larry Beaver, became 


The GSD Tigers saw their six game 
winning streak broken by arch foe 
Florida School for the Deaf, dropping a 
19-0 decision. Mistakes paved the way 
for FSD in the hard-hitting battle at St. 
Augustine. 

The Tigers lost another game when 
Mt. Zion High rallied late and came 
through with a 16-14 triumph. Of its 
eight wins, five were over deaf prep 
clubs and three over high schools. 

The Florida School for the Deaf Dra¬ 
gons of Coach Mark Battle came a long 
way from 4-6 to 7-3 with a very young 
and inexperienced team. But their 
defeat of a strong Georgia eleven 
earned them the top school rating in 
the South. 

It's always satisfying when a team 


the surprise team of the '81 campaign. 
The Jackrabbits with a young team, will 
make their presence known in the near 
future. With only two seniors, Kansas 
relied on juniors and sophomores to 
post a fine 6-2 season. Last year it was 
4-5. KSD was Two Trials League champ 
in its first year of league competition 
and was also District Co-Champ. Its 
defeat against Pleasanton High the 
finale, 22-14, caused them to miss the 
State playoffs. 

California School for the Deaf at Fre¬ 
mont was the other surprise team. It 
turned dismal 1980's 0-10 record into a 
respectable 1981 6-3 mark. The new 
Fremont School's coach Gene Duve, a 
Gallaudet grad and football and 
basketball star at Texas School for the 


wins a game it's supposed to lose. 
Conversely, it's always frustrating 
when a team loses a game it's sup¬ 
posed to win. And trying to make the 
best of both situations is the plight of 


Deaf, is ready for the 1982 campaign 
now. He has eight players back on 
defense and 17 lettermen ready for the 
coming season. 

Duve's defense was the cornerstone 


Lynn Frye. 

Frye, a 26-year-old graduate of Col¬ 
umbus North High and Indiana Univer¬ 
sity headed the football program for 


of the CSDF Eagle success, which 
resulted in a third-place finish in the 
Bay Six League. Two of the team's 
three losses were to North Coast Sec- 
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tion Class B playoff teams. CSDF lost 
to Point Arena, 7-0, on a disputed 
play early in the year. Powerful Menlo 
High, the Big Six champ, routed CSDF, 
45-6. Duve's defense recorded four 
shutouts and allowed just 92 points in 
nine games. 

The Eagles snapped a five-year los¬ 
ing streak against California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside with a 20-0 victo¬ 
ry. The visiting Riverside Cubs were 
winless in nine games for the first time 
since ex-pro Pete Lanzi, became head 
football mentor at CSDR in 1960. 

Kentucky under second year coach 
Paul Smiley had 7 wins and 2 losses, 
both to schools for the deaf. It was one 
of the best seasons since 1962 when 
the Colonels were undefeated, untied 
and unscored upon in six games, and 
national deaf prep champion teams of 
6-2 in 1966 and 7-1 in 1978. 

Maryland avoided a losing season 
since 1976 and managed a break-even 
season of 4-4. In those six years Coach 
Charles Day's kids have won 29 games 
and lost 19. 

Coach Ed Miru's Wisconsin played 
on a roller coaster in the '81 season, as 
they were down, then up, and then 
down. When they were bad, they lost 
big; and when they were good, they 
won big. They was no in between. 
However, Ed Mims' kids posted their 
third straight winning season with a 5-4 
slate. 

Led by Pat Hudson's talent, energy 
and drive, Washington posted an 11th 
winning season under Coach Bob 
Devereaux who became head coach in 
1960. They completed the'81 season 
with a 5-3 record. Washington re¬ 
ceived much recognition in the papers 
as a result of Hutson's scoring. Fie was 
the top "11" man scorer in the B 
schools, and ended up second in the 
over-all state in scoring in the scoring 
race. He also was the top scorer among 
deaf prepsters with 126 points. 

Following are results of 38 in¬ 
terschool for the deaf games during the 
'81 season: 


New York 28. Pennsylvania 14 
Virginia 26. West Virginia 0 
Pennsylvania *6 West Virginia 12 
Maryland 44 West Virginia 6 
Maryland 22 Pennsylvania 20 
Kentucky IV Maryland 12 
MSSD 48. Maryland 6 
MSSD SO. Pennsylvania 0 
MSSD 36. Kentuc ky 14 

Minnesota 28 Iowa IS 
Wisconsin 38 Missouri 0 
Kentucky 28. St Rita 12 
Indiana 22. Wisconsin 0 
Indiana 48 St. Rita 0 
Indiana 3S. Missouri 6 


Kansas 22. Iowa 0 
Kansas 26. Missouri 0 
Indiana 1 3 Kentucky 8 
Kansas 6. Indiana 2 
Tennessee 21. St Rita 0 
Tennessee 41 Virginia 6 
Louisiana 44 Arkansas 0 
Alabama 26. Tennessee 20 
Mississippi 18 Tennessee* 7 
Mississippi 38 Alabama 14 
Kentucky 37 Alabama 6 
Kentucky 20 Tennessee 14 <20T> 

So Carolina 26 No Carolina 8 
Eastern NC 48 No Carolina 14 
Eastern NC 44 So Carolina 6 


Georgia 17 So Carolina 7 Florida 27 So Carolina 6 

Georgia 41 No Carolina 12 Georgia 12 Eastern NC 10 

Georgia 34 Alabama 0 Florida 19 Georgia 0 

Georgia 24 louisiana 8 r . ,, . 

r * . ,, ^ Fremont 20 Riverside 0 

Florida 3 3 No Carolina 20 

Those five deaf prep clubs having 
highly successful seasons were the top 
defensive teams in the country. The 
team statistics proved interesting with 
Georgia taking top defensive honors. 

GSD, thanks to limiting its final op¬ 
ponent Alabama to negative yardage 
allowed just 124.6 yards per game. 
Kansas was 5.9 yards behind with a 
130.5 average. Finishing up third, 
fourth and fifth respectively were— 
MSSD (130.8), Fremont (135.9) and In¬ 
diana (158.2). 

The top offensive squad was really a 
surprise. Mississippi led the way 
despite its 3-6 record. That might not 
sound like much, but second year 
coach Terry Clark, considers the season 
a success. Mississippi had not won 
more than a game in any season since 
resumption of football in 1974, And 
during these seven seasons, 1974 to 


1980, the MSD Bulldogs won only 6 
games and lost 60. MSD reached a 
milestone in this recent season with a 
win over St. Andrews High, their first 
victory against a hearing school. The 
other two wins over Tennessee and 
Alabama were impressive. 

The Bulldogs of Mississippi had 
speed with all four state championship 
800-meter relay members helping out 
to a 312.3 yards per game average. 
MSSD wasn't far behind with a 304.4 
average. Kansas finished third in the 
offensive category with a 298.3 
average, while Indiana was fourth 
(273.1), Florida fifth (255.6), and 
Georgia sixth (234.1). 

In the passing game, we can see that 
schools for the deaf as a whole were 
primarily running teams. Dean Couch, 
junior at Virginia, was the nation's top 
passer with a 40 of 90 mark for 723 
yards and 10 touchdown passes. 
Another Junior, Michael Washington of 
South Carolina passed for 668 yards 



AT TH€ FOftCFRONT 
OF TCCHNOLOGV 


THE NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Washington, D.C. 

The Naval Research Laboratory (NRL) offers a wide variety of 
challenging positions which involve the full range of work from 
basic and applied research to equipment development. Our efforts 
cover the multidisciplinary fields needed to increase the combat ef¬ 
fectiveness of the fleet. Job opportunities exist for Electronic. 
Mechanical, Aerospace, Ceramic and Materials Engineers and 
Metallurgists with Bachelor’s degrees and/or advanced degrees. 
Physical Scientists and Computer Scientists with Ph.D s in the 
fields of Electronic Technology, Information Technology, Laser and 
Optical Technology, Materials Sciences, Space Systems, Plasma 
Physics, Chemistry, Acoustics, Radar, Marine Technology, En¬ 
vironmental Science and Space Science. 

Starting salaries are commensurate with qualifications. We would 
like this opportunity to match your talents to our needs. Take the 
step that will enhance your career. Send us a detailed resume or 
Federal Application form (SF-171) to: 


NAVAL A€S€AACH LABORATOAV 
Steve Krumholz, Code 1811.1 (DA) 
4555 Overlook Avenue, S.UJ. 
UJoshington, D.C. 20375 


An Equal Opportunity Employer U.S. Citizenship is Required 
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with the nation's highest completions 
(45) in the highest number of attempts 

(127). 

Four players joined the 1,000-yard 
rushing club. The group of "inductees" 
to the prestigious club included three 
tailbacks and one quarterback. The 
runningbacks were led by sensational 
Sophomore Dempsey Cotton, III of 
Eastern North Carolina with 1,329 
yards on 213 carries for a 6.2 average, a 
new record for sophomores. Steve 
McNeese of Mississippi followed with 
1,212 yards on 170 carries for a 7.1 
average, another new deaf prep record 
for freshmen. Taking third was Florida's 
Senior Joe Hicks with 1,106 on 163 car¬ 
ries for a 6.7 mark. The last rusher was 
Washington's Senior Quarterback Pat 
Hutson with 1,084 yards gained on 
195 carries for a 5.6 average. Jeff 
Brown, senior end of Illinois, had a 
great receiving year with 26 catches for 
170 yards, 8 touchdowns and 8 PATs. 

Terry Jenkins, Mississippi's Junior 
180-pound linebacker, a two year All- 
Conference first team, was very physi¬ 
cal and aggressive against the run and 


For A Fun Filled 2 Weeks 

(7/24 8/7) 

A Total Communication Camp 

for the hearing-impaired (5-10) 
located in the north shore of 
Mass. Needs counselors to work 
for room & board, C.l.T.'s (16- 
21) train to become camp coun¬ 
selors for the nominal fee of 
$75/2 wks. and campers can en¬ 
joy themselves for a moderate 
fee of $75/wk. 

For More Information: 

Counselors — Jesse A. Pope 
44 Bradford St., Natick, MA 01760 

Campers — Elinor Cramphorn 
26 Winter St., Woburn, MA 01801 

C.l .T.'s — Reed Cotton 
137 Elm St.., Belmont, MA 02178 

Deadline for applications: 

June 15 , 1982 


- JOB AVAILABLE- 

FULL TIME POSITION: research 

ON AMERCIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 

We are looking for a deaf person, 
preferably of deaf parents, who is 
fluent in ASL. to work as a research 
assistant. We study all aspects of ASL. 

Please send background information to: 
Dr. Ursula Bellugi, |The Salk Institute, 
P.O. Box 85800 San Diego, California, 

92138 TTY:(714) 453-5470 

Voice: (714) 453-4199X221 


the pass. He paced the nation with 
most solo tackles (122) and most first 
hits (186). Tim Siaki, Fremont's prized 
Sophomore 255-pound lineman and 
fullback, sacked quarterbacks 20 times, 
the tops in the nation. 

Douglas Hall, 6-2, 210-pound senior 
from Florida, kicked 4 out of 4 field 
goals and 12 out of 16 extra points. 
And one coach remarked that Hall was 
"by far the best kicker and punter that I 
saw on any team this year, hearing or 
deaf." Hall has a very strong leg and 
handled all of the team's kicking game. 
He punted 35 times for 1,439 yards, an 
average of 41.4 per punt. Other top 
punters were Jum Ballmer of Wisconsin 
and David Myers of Mississippi. 

There are different ways of judging a 
coach's effectiveness. One way is the 
number of wins. Another way is the 
players he produces that go into bigger 
times. Still another way is to listen to 
what other coaches say about him. In¬ 
diana's Lynn Frye has accomplished 


one of the highest achievements possi¬ 
ble when working with a football team 
composed of deaf players, so he is our 
choice as the "National Deaf Prep Foot¬ 
ball Coach of the Year." 

Kruger's 46th annual deaf prep story 
would not be complete without a 
mention of two little but outstanding 
backs. 

Dempsey Cotton III does not look 
like a football player. At 5-5 and 139 
pounds, you might expect to find him 
out on a soccer field instead. But he 
not only plays football, he excels at it. 
This 16-year-old sophomore at the 
Eastern North Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Wilson was the driving force 
behind a team that has gone from pre¬ 
tentious to respectable in just one year. 

Including his record breaking 1,329 
yards rushing for deaf prep 
sophomores, Cotton electrified the 
crowds with a 53-yard punt return for 
a touchdown in the in the opening 
game of the season. He also returned a 



CRUISES 


KON - TIKI now has a special service for our deaf community! 

Convention traveling? Vacationing? Business Trips? We are glad to serve. 

Mary Mosleh, a Sign Language interpreter, daughter of deaf parents, has joined our 
staff to serve you. 

Any hotel, airline, train car or bus reservations you would like to make just pick up 
your TTY and call us. 

We have a team of interpreters on hand ready to travel with any group to anywhere 
we can arrange for you. 

Should your group wish to travel to a particular place we will provide an interpreter 
and arrange all the reservations for your group. 

We here at Kon-Tiki are looking forward to working with you and your friends. 

We have it ALL Together-For You 

CALL 

Tel. (212) 748-7400 
Voice and TTY (212) 748-6933 



KON- 


TIKI 


HOTELS 


TRAVEL INC. 

8311 FI FTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N Y.11209 


MARY MOSLEH 
TRAVEL CONSULTANT 



VACATIONS 
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kickoff for 93 yards and a touchdown 
against strong Georgia eleven, and 
scored four TDs against cross state rival 
North Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Morganton. Perhaps the most amaz¬ 
ing feat is that in ten games, Cotton 
fumbled only once in 213 carries, and 
none on kick-off returns. He made the 
1A Carolina All-Conference first team, 
and received some votes for the 
League Offensive Player of the Year, 
being edged out by an all-state senior 
who rushed for 2,067 yards. 

Linval Shakes, a 5-5, 135-pound 
Jamaican and a senior at Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, was 
awarded the prestigious Maxwell Foot¬ 
ball Club trophy at a luncheon at the 
Racquet Club in Philadelphia. The pre¬ 
sentation was made before a capacity 
audience by Francis "Reds" Bagnell, 
president of the club and a former All- 
American. A prolonged standing ova¬ 
tion marked this ceremony. He was 
selected for the award on the basis of 


his performance in PSD's victory over 
West Virginia. Shakes shook loose for 
179 yards and five touchdowns, earn¬ 
ing The Philadelphia Inquirer's City 
Athlete of the Week award. His most 
satisfying moment came on defense, 
when on the final play of the game, he 
intercepted a pass and raced 98 yards 
for his fifth TD. 

Arkansas is back in football after giv¬ 
ing up this sport last year. Louisiana is 
now playing varsity-level football after 
a five-year absence. American dropped 
football for soccer. New York has play¬ 
ed its final year of football in favor of 
soccer next season. 


TOP DEAF PREP INDIVIDUAL SCORERS 


Name and School 
Pat Hutson, Wash., qb 
Dempsey Cotton, ENCSD, tb 
Lenny Visco, MSSD. tb 
loey Vincent, MSSD, rb, wr 
loe Hicks, Fla, tb 
Linval Shakes, Pa, hb 
Todd Silvestri, MSSD. fb 
lim Ballmer, Wise . qb 
leff Brown, III, e 
Steve McNeese, Miss, tb 
David Hamilton, Ky. hb 
Ernest Brown, Ky, hb 


G TD 

PAT-1 

PAT-2 

Pts 

8 20 

0 

3 

726 

10 76 

0 

8 

772 

9 72 

0 

13 

98 

9 74 

0 

1 

86 

9 13 

0 

0 

78 

8 12 

0 

2 

76 

9 77 

0 

2 

70 

9 77 

0 

1 

68 

70 70 

0 

2 

64 

70 70 

0 

2 

64 

7 9 

0 

1 

56 

9 6 

2 

5 

54' 


INTERNATIONAL 

HEARING DOG, INC. 

5901 EAST 89TH AVENUE 
HENDERSON, COLORADO 80640 

(303) 287-EARS, Voice or TDD 


ALL DOGS ARE TRAINED IN OBEDIENCE AND ARE 
CUSTOM-TRAINED FOR SOUNDS SUCH AS: DOOR 
KNOCK. DOOR BELL, SECURITY BUZZER, TELEPHONE, 
BABY CRY, SMOKE ALARM, ALARM CLOCK AND ANY 
SOUND WHICH MAY INDICATE DANGER. 

THERE IS NO CHARGE TO THE RECIPIENT 

THE ORIGINAL TRAINERS OF HEARING DOGS . .. 

AGNES MC GRATH, SINCE 1975, WHO DID THE FIRST 
PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED HEARING DOGS; 

MARTHA FOSS, SINCE 1976; AND SANDI KILSTRUP, 

SINCE 1977 . . . HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TRAINED OVER 
250 DOGS THAT HAVE BEEN PLACED ALL OVER THE U.S. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 

INTERNATIONAL HEARING DOG, INC. 

A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION. 



Danny Frank. Md. hb 8 8 0 2 52 

Darren Osborne. Va, rb 8 8 0 2 52 

lohn Guzan, Kan ,tb 8 8 0 1 50 

Doug Hall. Fla , e, k 9 3 12 4 50** 

* includes 2 field goals 
” includes 4 out of 4 field goals 


'80 SEASON RECORDS OF 
THE DEAF PREP 
FOOTBALL TEAMS 


School 

EAST 

Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pts 

Opp 

MSSD 

9 

0 

0 

324 

62 

-Maryland 

4 

4 

0 

779 

183 

New York . 

1 

3 

7 

705 

89 

Pennsylvania 

3 

5 

0 

778 

747 

Virginia . 

2 

6 

0 

138 

208 

West Virginia 

CENTRAL 

0 

7 

0 

48 

225 

Indiana . 

5 

4 

0 

171 

101 

Kentucky 

7 

2 

0 

205 

132 

Wisconsin 

5 

4 

0 

149 

7 59 

Illinois 

4 

6 

0 

180 

262 

St Rita 

MIDWEST 

1 

6 

0 

40 

782 

Kansas . 

6 

2 

0 

769 

68 

Minnesota 

.7 

8 

0 

88 

276 

Missouri . 

7 

8 

0 

47 

225 

Iowa 

FARWEST 

0 

8 

0 

92 

314 

Fremont 

6 

3 

0 

86 

92 

Washington . 

Riversiae . 

SOUTHWEST 

.S 

3 

0 

764 

7 31 

0 

9 

0 

6 

297 

Mississippi 

3 

6 

0 

776 

7 98 

Louisiana 

2 

6 

0 

776 

297 

Texas 

1 

9 

0 

64 

335 

Arkansas . 

SOUTHEAST 

2 

6 

0 

44 

136 

Florida 

.7 

3 

0 

795 

764 

Georgia 

8 

2 

0 

7 77 

86 

Eastern N.C 

3 

7 

0 

206 

238 

So Carolina 

1 

7 

7 

82 

207 

Alabama 

1 

8 

0 

92 

311 

Tennessee 

4 

6 

0 

7 70 

144 

No Carolina 

7 

8 

0 

123 

325 


The best of the best 
46th ALL-AMERICAN 
DEAF PREP FOOTBALL TEAM 


Pos 


Player and Sch<x>l 

Age Wt 

Ht Cl 

Coach 

WR —leff Brown, IL 

18 

765 

6-2 Sr 

Bond 

WR—loey Vincent, MSSD 

17 

780 

6-0 lr 

Westermann 

E-Doug Hall. FL 

18 

270 

6-2 Sr 

Slater 

E—jimmy Dixon, GA 
E—lason Ingraham, Fre- 

18 

7 50 

5-1 OSr 

Niemeier 

mont 

17 

200 

6-2 lr 

Duve 

T—lim Kinsey. IN 

18 

205 

5-10Sr 

Frye 

T — Todney Noble. KN 

18 

205 

5-10Sr 

Beaver 

T-Otis Hill. MSSD 

18 

780 

5-9 Sr 

Westermann 

T — Shawn Bryant. FL 

17 

240 

6-5 lr 

Slater 

G—Bernard Whitley. KY 

18 

185 

6-0 Sr 

Smiley 

G— TimSiaki. Fremont 

76 

255 

6- 3 So 

Duve 

G — Anthony Metz. IN 

77 

765 

5-1 Olr 

Frye 

NG—Daniel Butts. GA 

18 

760 

5 -8 Sr 

Niemeier 

C—Bobby tones, VA 

18 

755 

5-7 Sr 

DeVito 

LB—Todd Silvestri. MSSD 

18 

7 75 

5-8 Sr 

Westermann 

LB—Terry lenkins. Ml 

17 

780 

5-9 lr 

Clarke 

LB—Ronnie Walt rip, KN 

17 

760 

5-7 lr 

Beaver 

QB — Pat Hutson, WN 

18 

7 75 

5-1 OSr 

Devereaux 

QB—lim Ballmer. Wl 

18 

785 

6-2 Sr 

Mirus 

RB—loe Hicks. FK 

RB—Dempsey Cotton III. E 

18 

220 

6-7 Sr 

Slater 

NC 

76 

740 

5-5 So 

Pope 

RB—Lenny Visco, MSSD 

78 

7 55 

5-7 Sr 

Westermann 

RB—Ernest Brown. KN 

78 

785 

5-11 Sr 

Smiley 

FB- Todd Silvestri. MSSD 

78 

7 75 

5-8 Sr 

Westermann 

DB—Linval Shakes. PA 

78 

135 

5-8 Sr 

Eberle 

DB—Adrian tones. TN 

76 

760 

5-11 So 

Schlafer 

DB-lohn Diehl. NY 

78 

760 

5-1 OSr 

Cleary 

K-Doug Hall. FL 

78 

270 

6-2 Sr 

Slater 

P—lim Ballmer Wl 

78 

785 

6-2 Sr 

Mirus 


Holy Land Pilgrimage (and Rome) 

Special tour for the deaf to visit the 
land of Jesus and (on the return trip) 
Rome. 

November 1 2 to 18, 1982 
$1875 from New York 
Includes all air and surface 
transportation, first class hotels, 
two meals daily. 

Write for colorful brochure to: 

The Rev. Charles Folsom-Jones 
1750 E. Oakland Park b Blvd. 
ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33334 
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SPRINGFIELD, IL 62704 
(217) 753-2505 Voice®/®TDO 


sound V barrier 


System 100 Communicator 

(LED Display) 

System 220 Communicator 

(LED and Paper Print-Out) 

Automatic 

Phone Answering Device 
Telephone Ring Signalers 
TR 200-Master 
SA 201 and SA101 Remotes 


System 220 


System 100 


SONIC ALERT SYSTEM 


5 Different Flashing Signals That You Can See 
*-Plug In and Use *-No Tools Needed 

★ - 30-Day Money Back Guarantee 
★ -One Year Warranty on All Parts and Labor 


★ -Portable 


★ -No Wires 


Adapter 
(Flashes L< 


Adapter 
(Flashes Bulb) 


Control Unit 


Remote Sensor! 
(Picks Up Sound) 


The SONIC ALERT SYSTEM is a totally new idea in light singalers. Our system can 
alert you to five different sounds like the alarm clock, baby, telephone, doorbell, 
smoke detector or any other sounds you choose. 


Our system does this by flashing one lamp in every room of your house that is 
equipped In addition, each of the sounds will produce a differnt flashing signal, so 
you will instantly know to which sound to respond. If two sounds are made at the 
same time, the system will always flash the more important one first. 


You will enjoy peach of mind knowing that you will 
never again have to worry about missing a telephone 
(TDD) call or a friend's visit, your baby crying or the 
fire alarm s ring. You will not have to look at or trip 
over ugly wires because the SONIC ALERT SYSTEM 
does not use any. And because the system is 
wireless, you can easily take it with you if you move 
to a new home or go on vacation. 


401-417 FAYETTE AVE. 

SPRINGFIELD, IL 62704 
(217) 753-2505 Voice®/®TDD 


sound V barrier 

Inc. _ a 


IT's 

WASHINGTON, DC 
IN 1982! 


,, t . \ national .*77 

. 25th Biennial 

Anniversary! ! Convention 


THE DATES: Wednesday to Saturday, 

AUGUST 4-8, 1982 

HEADQUARTERS: WASHINGTON HILTON 
on Conn. Ave., N.W. in heart of 
down town, h istoric sites, shopp ing, 
restaurants, swimming pool 

HOST: Washington Society of Jewish Deaf $ 


★★ PROGRAM ★★ 

WEDNESDAY - RegistraT* 

tion. Exhibits Executive ■ 
Board, Reception, Tours, I 
Youth Program 
THURSDAY - Registra¬ 
tion, Exhibits General Ses-1 
sion, "This Is Our Life," 
Awards, Entertainment, 
Youth Program 
FRIDAY — Registration, I 
Exhibits General Session, I 
Election, Workshop, Sab- I 
bath Dinner 

SATURDAY - Sabbath ■ 
Service, Workshop, Grand — 
Ball & Entertainment, Live 
Band ril 


pill 


PRICES 


Registration & Dues$15.00 

Sabbath Dinner 

30.00 

Program Book 

4.00 

Sabbath Service 

open 

Reception 

6.00 

Grand Ball/ 


"Our Life," 


Entertainment 

10.00 

Entertainment 

15.00 

TOTAL 

$80.00 


Join the GRAND celebration .. . 
you'll LOVE the shindig in 1982! 

Do yourself a favor and ease the strain of paying large amounts at 
convention time. Purchase your combo tickets in full at savings (see 
deadline dates) to BRUCE HERZIG, Treasurer, 15703 Perkins Lane, 
Bowie, MD 20716, payable to 1982 N.C.J.D. Convention Commit¬ 
tee. For further info., write to ALEXANDER FLEISCHMAN, Gen. 
Chrm., 9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, MD 20770. 

RESERVATION COUPON 

□ DEPOSIT 

Enclosed please find check of $- as OPAYMENT towards 

combination ticket(s). This entitles me to special privileges when I 
attend the 1982 NCJD Convention. 


ADDRESS- 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


BAPTIST 


At the crossroads of America 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF OOO FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Mark*! St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 am. Worship. 10:45 a m., and 
7 00 p m., Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m Special 
services for the deaf 

Rev John K Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216 ) 836-5531 Voice 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH . . . wolcomos you! 

100 E. Pino, Orlando, FL 32801 

Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 
Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a m.; worship service 10:30 
a m.; church training, 6:00 pm; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 



When in the Nation’s Capital 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

S2O0 Rtvardala, Rhrardala, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11.00 
a m. All other services interpreted 
Dr R Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
6611 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 63210 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m,. Morning Worship 
10:45 a.in., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. 1 ve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 

Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


HURTING 9 God Cares for the Deaf 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. SmlthvINe Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m Worship Hour, 10:45 a m 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m 

All services in Total communication 
Rev Fred E Gravatt. Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to . 

HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
538 8. Snelllng Ave., St. Paul, MN 55118 

Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a m.; Bible study 9:30 
a m.; morning worship 10:50 a m.; evening worship 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Ecton M Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 

Sunday School--10:00a.;n. 

Worship Service-11:00a.m. 

Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.m. 

All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 

The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 

Phone (201) 355-9568 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 

Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 

In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Voice: 301-663-1962 
TTY: 301-662-7921 


You arc welcome to worship with us at. . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 

2100 44th Street S.W. 

Grand Rapids, Ml 49509 

Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul Frigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


NEWARK RAPriST TEMPLE 
81 LJckbtg View Dr., Neath, O. 43055 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m., 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmond* Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 

Pastor, Dr Sam A Harvey. Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf. Fred H DeBerry Sunday School, 9:45 a m 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a m (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
18th and Hickory, Pino Bluff, Ark. 

“A Church Seeking to Serve . . .Not Just 
Survive!” 

Explore exciting “Frontiers in Faith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor¬ 
ship scrvjccs at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabcc, Pastor 


APPLEWOOO BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
•0033 

Rev Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10 50 a m and 
7 00 p m 

Worship With Us 


Come and learn God’s word at 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94805 

Sunday School, 9:45 am, Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.. 
Training hour. 6 pm; Wed Bible and prayer. 

7 30 p.m 

Interpreters Arlo Compher. Shirley Compher 
Pastor James L Parker. B S . M Div , Th M 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


FAITH DAPTIST TEMPLE 
5827 New Cut Rd., Loulavllle KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361 9296 

The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun¬ 
day worship services at 11 a.m and 6pm; Wednes 
day evening service at 7 p.m 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY. find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 
Temple. 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. IA 50701 

ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 

(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 

Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams, Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


WAKE-UP 

ALARMS 



• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL3 VIBRATOR 


PRICE:* 39*00 



THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 



For the deaf and hard of hearing who are 
heavy sleepers. Mounted on headboard 
or caseboard of the bed, will shake the 
bed vigorously when activated by Clock- 
Timer, Baby-Cry Alert, or other signaling 
device. Has an air-cooled motor. 

-WRIT! FOR OUR COMRICTI IROCHURf SIT 


r 


VI BRALIT E 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O.Box 23578 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 


(305) 563-8731 (Voice) 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.O. Box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (3181 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson street 
P.O. Box 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 
318/442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 a.m. • 

Sunday Morning worship -10:45 A.M. 

Wednesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 

AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Comer of Laurel and Olive Streets 
P.O. Box 272 
Amite, Louisiana 70422 
Sunday School - 9:45 a m. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 

Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7.30 P.M. across the 
street in an old church. 

Church phone - 504/748-7135 
BAKER: 

Norths!de Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 

318/281-6885 

Sunday school - 9:45 a.m. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6.00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7.00 P.M. 
wednesday-Blble Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 

BATON ROUGE: 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 
529 convention street 
P.O. box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504/343-8324 

Sunday school - 9:00 A.M. 

Morning Worship -10:30 A.M. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 
Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6.30 P.M. 

BOSSIER CITY: 

Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2535 Barbara Street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 

318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

901 west Main 

Houma, Louisiana 70360 

504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 A M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship - 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1301 Lafayette street 
p. 0. Box 2518 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 voice /tty (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning worshlp-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-11:00 a.m. 

LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist c*>af chapel 
1631 west sale Road 
P.O. BOX 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 voice /tty (Office) 
318/896-4549 voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 

318/325-3174 

MORGAN CITY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 

504/384-5920 

Sunday School - 9:45 a.m. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
508 Second Street 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
318/352-3737 
Sunday School - 9:40 a.m. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 

(Partial interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 
6118 canal Boulevard 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 Voice/TTY 
504/486-6231 VOlce/TTY 
Sunday School - 9:15 AM. 

Sunday Morning worship 10:30 AM. 

Sunday Evening worship - 6:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:00 P.M. 

Office open Monday - Frlday- 
8:00 A.M. -3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 


SHREVEPORT 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 TTY Or Voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 a.m. Dodd Hall no. 125 
Morning worship -11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening worship - 7:00 P.M Dodd Hall No. 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 

Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall no. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 

Activity Building (once a month) 

Captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
No. 125 (twice a month) 


RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 
Ruston, Louisiana 71270 
318/255-4628 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland A Oscoola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 am, Sunday School; 11:00 am, Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a m , Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70621 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor. 
Palmer Memorial Bldg Sunday School, 9:00 am, 
for all ages Worship services, 10:30 a.m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Dorry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03091 

Pastor. Arlo Elam 

Inteipreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 

FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 

502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919)243-4149 

Welcomes You! 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 

Morning Worship 11:00 a.m. 

Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 

All services interpreted 
If traveling 1-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 Wnt Columbia Stroot 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

Hie Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7.30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
910 Wast Main Avanua 
Knoxvills, Tannassaa 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Ntwnan Ava., East Point, Qoorgia 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf Sunday services 
1100 a m and 7:00 p.m Take Highway 166 —Main 
Street Exit Phone 404-753-7025 

When in the Nation’s Capital 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

•200 Rivtrdalt, Rlvardala, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 

Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 



When in Idaho, visit. . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filar Avmnm East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


When in Albuquerque area, welcome to ... . 

MONTGOMERY BLVD. CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 

7201 Montgomery Blvd., NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 

Bible Class 9:30 a.m.; Worship 8:15 a.m. & 5 :00 
p.m. Wednesday Bible Class 7:00 p.m. 

Larry Schwarz, Deaf Minister 
Jean Burch, Interpreter 

In Los Angeles area, worship at 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Haliotropa Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m . 

6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p m 

Bob Anderson, Minister <213> 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11 00, Evening Service, 7 00 

FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitaga Ava., Qian Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 49424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 

MEMORIAL DR. CHURCH OF CHRIST 

747 South Memorial Dr. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74112 

Bible Study 9:30 a.m. 

Worship 10:30 a.in. 

Sun. Eve. 6:00 p.m. 

Wed. Eve. 7:30 p.m. 

Tom Ramey, Deaf Minister 
Office (918) 832-0330 
Both TTY or Voice 

“MUST THE DEAF DIE WITHOUT CHRIST?” 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 

ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

1210 Locust St. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Services $ very Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Ave. A West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar. The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Mlchaers Church 
KIIlean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each Sunday, 2:00 pjn. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reveren d C harles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 

1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8878 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serving the deal in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Okie 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

Thu Ven. Camille Du •morals, President 
2201 Cedar Crust Drlvu 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 
or 

Thu Ruv. Arthur BtuMumarm, Ex. Buoy. 
420 Somoroot 
St. Louis, Missouri 83110 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 18th Struct 

Services 11:30 a.m every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4938 N.E. Skldmoru, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 OilBiam Road, Kansas City, Mo. 84114 

Worship every Sunday, 10:3 0 a.m. 

Rev. LaVem Masa, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor’s residence, TTY 722-0602 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. A Doxtor Avo., Soattlo, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

8881 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship 
Rev. Michael J. Hayes, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-561-6468 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

\ church of the deal, by the deaf, for the deal. Our 
services are conducted in sign language b\ the pastor. 
Services are every Sunday at 1 1 :()() a.m. Bible class is 
every Sunday at 10:00a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 

Rev. Frank Wagcnkneeht. Pastor 
Rev. (Hen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


Wp are happy to greet you at 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9 15 a m 
Every Sunday. Bible Class. 9 15 am; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10:30 a m (interpreted' 

Stanley Quebe. pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parkar St. at Ballantina Pkwy. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. Wost) 
Sundays. 10 am; Thursdays, 8 p.m 
Rev. C Roland "G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help 9 Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at . 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Nowton Avo., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a m . Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a m 

Rev. Richard Remap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avsnus South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a m every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June. July and August! 
The Rev Lawrence T Bunde. pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sundav of everv month. 

Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Arix. 

Room 14, 10:30 a.m 
Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 

507 N. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Arix. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 1100 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lav Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, SL Louis, Mo. S3103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn. Jefferson Ave 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev Martin A Hewitt, pastor 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avtnu*, North, Nashvillo, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9 45 am. worship, 10:50 a m and 6 
p m Wednesday Bible study, 7 30 p m 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office i6l5> 255-3807-Home <615> 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf" 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charlos, St., Rockford, III. 61106 

A non-denominational Christian Church Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a m Interpreted weekly 
services. 10 a m., 7 p m 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST —DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilono, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9 00 a m. (signing and 
oral), evening worship services interpreted. 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame; Jerry Drennan: 
interpreter training. Doug Svien. Dwight 
Caughfield, director 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2903 Starr Avo., Or agon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastaide. Get off 1-280 at Starr 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
153 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 

Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral AsstVAsst. Dir. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 

(304) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by apcial. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
* 24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desroeiers 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 

Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 

Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Contra, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Avo., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 

Moderator, Rev. B Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 D.m. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
S21S Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’8 Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCoeh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

Tlie Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ava., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow¬ 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1962 Post Rd., Darion, Conn. 

Services 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
45 Church Street, Hartford, CT 06103 
TTY: (203) 278-0178 Voice: (203) 527-7231 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Avo., Mllwaukoo, Wl 33233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication 

Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPMATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s A St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culvor Road (South of Emplro Blvd.) 
Rochostor, Now York 14809 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cothodral Avo., Oardon City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m Interpreted morn¬ 
ing servioes — Feast Days July and August third 
Sundays —Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Oraca Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804 ) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 

St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapol 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


St. Martin's Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamostown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 

The Rev David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmoro, Portland, OR. 9721S 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev Shirrel Petzoldt. Pastor 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 143 SL, N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun worship 2 p m —June-Aug 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
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DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
19000 N.W. 27th Ava., Miami, Florida 33904 

Phones (with TTY>: Ch 688-0312 or 651-6720 
Every Sunday or 621-8950 

B.hle Class 11:00 AM 

Worship Service 

Ervin R Oermann. pastor 
Paul G Consoer. lay minister 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
209 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a m 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a m 
Rev Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365. 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


In lhe Los Angeles area 

SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 

1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 

Signed worship services every Sunday. 11 00 a.in. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(21 2) 243-3195 (TTY/Voicc) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamora, Cincinnati, Ohio 49210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Ava., Fort Wayna, Ind. 46809 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m ; church service, 11 00 a m 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


National Congress of 
lewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Lo 6 Angeles, California 90034 

Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 
Erdcnheim, PA 19118 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1982 NCJD CONVENTION 

Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

August 4-8 1982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


CHRISTS CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday 

Scott and Mynster Straats 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 am; Worship, 10:30 a m 
Duane King. Minister 
Mailing address: R R 2, Council BlufTs, 
Iowa 51501 


Salem Deaf Fellowship 
(Interdenominational) 

Meets in the Chapel of the First Free Methodist 
Church, 4455 Silverton Rd., Salem, OR 97305 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:50 a.m. 

Sunday Evening Worship 6:30 p.m. 

Bible Study Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. Kent Olney, Pastor 
Voice/TTY (503) 581-2006 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ava.) 

Naw York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
•97 Wast 18th St., Los An galas, Calif. 90019 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11 00 am; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m 


Whan In tha Pacific paradisa, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Straat, Honolulu, Hawaii 
98819 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a m Wed 
Bible Study andFri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m, Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Can tar St., Joliat, III. 69435 

Contact Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-641 1 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 am. 3rd Sunday. September through June 


American Missions to the Deaf, Inc. 

Independent, Fundamental Missiori Board 

—Foreign Missions in Jamaica and 
Central America 

— Bible Correspondence School 
—Deaf and hearing missionary 
applications accepted 

Write for more information 

American Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 425, Dept. DA 
State Line, PA 17263 


♦ 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave , Takoma Park, Md 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11 45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


JEWISH 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13880 Osborn* St., Arista. Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: Firat Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Eveiy Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p m.; Fri., 6 
p.m-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m -1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.mu¬ 
ll :30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest. . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 

DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 

Saturday and Sunday 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

W r ayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, its Aloha (welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L, Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


LRAO 

UTTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (5(H) 56$.. 1*74 
7 p.m -1 a.m.. Fridays A' Saturdays 

When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Ml. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Franciscp, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edisonr226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nations finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A, W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THF DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
1st and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 
Pond Avenue, Lutz, FL 33549, Telephone; 
(813) 949-342-1 (TTY^. 



When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 


welcome you to “OKCAD” 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday rilght. 

TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
*THE DEAF, INC. 

So. Park Community Center 
4861 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 

Welcome-Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month. 

Bill Fritch, President 
J.erry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Secretary 



“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: ClydeCassady 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 


DCC0-200- ION-A SEP83 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
DRAMA DEPT - BOX 1001 
7TH N FLORIDA AVE NE 
WASHINGTON DC 20002 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 















